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By GASTON LEROUX 

Author of (f The Mystery of the Yellow Room ” 

THE PHANTOM OF 
THE OPERA 

“A bold flight of fancy ."—New York Sun. 

“ To a mass of readers it will prove the choicest 
sort of diversion .”—Philadelphia Record . 

“ By all odds the most astounding novel of 
any Leroux has yet written.” 

—New York American. 
Pictures in color by Castaigne. $1.25 net 


By RIPLEY D. SAUNDERS 

COLONEL TODHUNTER 
OF MISSOURI 

“An almost perfect story—in so far as fine 
warm feeling, steady interest that grows with 
every chapter—is Ripley Saunders’s entertain¬ 
ing tale .”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“Without hesitation or modification we pro¬ 
nounce the Colonel a fine old chap, whose ac¬ 
quaintance a host of readers should make with 
pleasure .”—The New > ork World. 

Pictures by IV. B. King. $1.50 


New York 
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Indianapolis 
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New Scribner Publications 

By Price Collier, Author of “England and the English " 

The West in the East from an American Point of View 

The publication of Mr. Price Collier’s “ England and the English from an Ameri¬ 
can Point of View ” marked one of those rare cases where'a book of fact was 
as popular as one of fiction. For a long time it was far and away the best seller 
of all non-fiction. Moreover, it has continued to sell ever since that time more 
consistently than any but the very best of fiction. 

This volume— “ The West in the East" —deals with the Orient in the way in 
which the other book dealt with England—in a way which a prominent English 
newspaper said “will attract world-wide attention.” It discusses with notable 
frankness and suggestiveness the new responsibilities that have fallen to America 
in the Orient and the ambitions and future of Japan as they are likely to affect 
America. f $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 

England and the English from an American Point of View 

By Price Collier 75 cents net 

A new and smaller edition of this remarkable book which has run 
through nine American and eight English printings, completely reset 


FICTION 


By Frances Lynde 

Author 0 / “ The Taming oj Red Rutte Weste~ 


The Price 

Tellsof the commission of a Robin Hood kind of a crime in true Robin Hood style of robbing 
the rich for the poor ; of the escape of the criminal—an idealist-hero of this novel; of his many 
adventures with the police ; of his ultimate salvation both from the police and from a career of 
wickedness by one of the most charming and original girls of contemporary fiction. 

$1 SO net; postage extra 

Esther Damon By Mrs. Fremont Older 

Will be received as one of the most powerful and interesting novels of the season. It is a 
remarkable study of the bringing together of a man and woman, both of whom have become 
outcasts from society. Against the background of a typical New York up-state town is portrayed 
the memorable figure of Esther Damon. Her downfall and redemption are told in a series of 
tense, poignant scenes, always instinct with pathos and charm. $1.25 net ; postage extra 


The Patrician 


___By John Galsworthy 

“ Few novelists have ever before portrayed, or can ever hope to portray, with such absolute 
truth the struggle of honorable manhood to do its complete duty .”—Boston Transcript. 

$1.35 net; postpaid , $1.45 

By Frank H. Spearman 

‘The strength of this story lies in its frank and complete devotion to a single theme; the 
dogged, unyielding, confident persistency of a man in his pursuit of the woman he loves.”— 

New Orleans Picayune. $ 1,30 net; postage extra 


Robert Kimberly 


Jane Oglander 


By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 

“ Vou may not like this story, you may think that Alehtna was too awful for words, at the same 
time I defy you not to read it if you once begin it .”—Chicago Tribune. $1.25 net; postage extra 

Brazenhead flic GrCflt By Maurice Hewlett 

“This is the right Hewlett, the joyous weaver of romantic tales. There is movement in the 
book, there is color, there is the gorgeousness of old romance .”—New York Tribune. $1.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 



Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 



By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Ju4t Out 

A NEW NOVEL BY 

JACQUES FUTRELLE 

Author of “The Simple Case of Susan” 
and “Elusive Isabel ” 

THE 

HIGH HAND 

“The High Hand ” is in every 
way the best story Mr. Futrelle has 
told. It possesses the speed and 
sprightliness that marked “ The 
Simple Case of Susan ” and the 
ingenious grasp of plot-construction 
shown in “ Elusive Isabel.’* All red- 
blooded men and women will read 
with relish Jim Warren’s ventures in 
politics and love. 

‘ The story is notable for its virility, its vitality, 
its enioyroent. It is bright and lively, genial and 
amusing ."—Boston Journal. 

“ Exceptionally entertaining and unusually 
original .''—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Illustrated by Will Grefe. $ 1.25 net 


By SOPHIE FISHER 


Author of “The Danger Trail ” 

THE HONOR OF THE BIG SNOWS 

In ‘ * The Honor of the Big Snows ” realistic 
and romantic elements are skillfully blended. 
There is no lack of people ; and yet the plot 
derives its key-note from a certain isolation 
and intensity of soul, characteristic of the 
Barren Lands. 

Illustrated in full color by 
Charles Livingston Bull . $1.25 net 


THE IMPRUDENCE OF PRUE 

This is ostensibly an historical romance, 
with the scene laid in England^at the time of 
Queen Anne, but the history is kept entirely 
subordinate to the romance. The story has 
the effect of gay and high-spirited comedy. 

Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer. $1 25 net 


By WELLS HASTINGS and 
BRIAN HOOKER 

THE PROFESSOR’S MYSTERY 

To an astonishing degree the authors have 
succeeded in creating romance in the midst of 
the present. The streets of New York and a 
country house in Connecticut become scenes 
of excitement. The solution seems often 
tantalizingly near, yet till the very close it 
escapes. 


By MARTHA BELLINGER 

THE STOLEN SINGER 

Mystery, love, adventure on the high seas, 
the fine romantic enterprise of youth, old- 
world excitement disturbing the quiet of a 
quaint New England town, danger and humor 
hand in hand, and death narrowly but bliss¬ 
fully escaped. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth . 


Union Square 
Xeiv York 


The 


$1.25 net 


Illustrated by Arthur William Brown. $1.25 net 


Bobbs-Merrill Company 


University Square 
Indianapolis 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


The Best Selling 
Book in America 

“The book that succeeds is the book 
that has the vital quality. For that reason 
‘The Prodigal Judge’ is sure of a cordial 
reception.”— N, Y, Herald, 

“‘The Prodigal Judge* and his boon 
companions are quite as well worth know¬ 
ing as Tom Sawyer or David Harum.” 

—Chicago Tribune, 

“It should leave its readers with wider 
sympathies, softer hearts, a larger toler¬ 
ance.”— N, Y. Times . 

“‘The Prodigal Judge’ has a distinct 
claim to the attention of readers of fiction. 
It grips and carries one along relentless¬ 
ly .”—Boston Herald . 

By VAUGHAN HESTER 

Pictures by Bracker. $ 1.25 net 



By 


By 


By 


HARRIS DICKSON 


FLORIDA P. SUMERWELL 


ELEANOR M. INGRAM 


Author 0 / 

“The Black Wolf's Breed" and 
“She That Hesitates" 

OLD RELIABLE 

“Old Reliable” is the most 
complete, the most winning 
and the funniest portrait of the 
sort that fiction has given us 
since “Uncle Remus.” His 
various mishaps, misdoings, 
and mistaken triumphs are re¬ 
lated with a great variety of 
incident and a steady stream 
of pure fun all the time. 1 

Illustrated by E. McConnell and 
H. 7 \ Dunn . $t.25 net 


FOUR IN FAMILY 

How We Look Prom 

Where the Dog Sits 

A frolicsome little book is 
“Four in Family.” Bosco, the 
hero, is a real-for-sure dog, a 
bull-terrier of high degree and 
prolonged pedigree. If you 
like a good story, you will like 
“Fourin Family,”and if you’re 
fond of dogs, you’ll gloat over 
it. 

Illustrated in Color by 
George Kerr, $1.00 net 


Auihor 0 / 

44 The Flying Mercury" 

STANTON WINS 

Here is a motor-car story 
that will captivate the motor 
enthusiast and will interest as 
well the reader who knows 
nothing about motoring and 
cares nothing about sport. 

“ Stanton Wins ” is a happy 
blend of dangers, physical and 
sentimental. It runs through 
thrilling vicissitudes to the 
catastrophe, and then on to a 
charming, well-earned ending. 

Illustratedby Edmund Frederick 
$1.00 net 


Union Square 
New York 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


University Square. 
Indianapolis 
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An Immediate Success—Second Large Printing 

SHE 

BUILDETH 
HER HOUSE 

By.; WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 

BIGGER—BETTER—GREATER 

Than “Rotilledge "Rides Alone" 

(Eight Editions Sold) 


C HIS second novel by the author of “ Routledge 
Rides Alone ” (a story still gaining in sales and 
winning enthusiasm with the force and certainty 
of a classic), is a maker of literary history. Seldom has 
the author of a first great novel so brilliantly transcended 
his initial success. «[For plot, intensity, dramatic heights, 
and masterly handling, it sets a high mark for American 
novel production. 


A Man and a Woman inspiringly fitted for each other sweep 
into the zone of mutual attraction at the opening of the story. 
Destiny demands that they overcome certain formidable destruc¬ 
tive forces before either is tempered and refined for the glorious 
Union of Two to form One. The Woman’s enemy is one of the 
most fascinating but terrible figures in fiction, the occultist, 
Bellingham. The Man’s foes are the rending animal forces of 
Self. The book is an arena for their conflicts, exemplified at the 
end by a historic convulsion of nature, portrayed in the story with 
almost incredible power. 


Colored Frontispiece by Martin Justice 
Decorated Cloth, $1.25 net 


A REMARKABLE BOOK OF ROYAL REMINISCENCES 

From Memory’s Shrine 

The Reminiscences of CARMEN SYLVA 
H. M. QUEEN ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA 

In a series of chapters that are neither memoirs nor yet character sketches of the usual 
kind, Carmen Sylva admits her readers to a shrine hitherto visited by herself alone. It 
is a sanctuary whose lares domestici are people, both of humble and of high estate, who 
left abiding impressions upon her mind when she was young, or who were the friends 
of later years. The book is written with touching sincerity and simplicity all through. 

Photogravure Frontispiece and Eight Full-Page Illustrations 
Decorated Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2.50 net 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
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SUMMER FICTION FOR ALL TASTES 


A NEW NOVEL BY JOHN REED SCOTT 

IN HER OWN RIGHT 

By the author of “ The Impostor “ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars ,” 

“ The Woman in Question ,” “ 7 'he Princess Dehra," etc. 

In this new novel Mr. Scott returns to modern times, where he is as much at home as 
when writing of imaginary kingdoms or the days of powder and patches. Mr. Scott’s 
last novel, “ The Impostor,” had Annapolis in 1776 as its locale , but he shows his versa¬ 
tility by centering the important events of this romance in and around Annapolis of today. 

TAree Colored Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood. Decorated Cloth, $1.25 net 


Phrynette 

By MARTHE TROLY-CURTIN. Colored frontispiece by Frank H. Desch. 
Decorated cloth, $1.25 net. 

So delightful, so out of the common, and so very refreshing, this novel has made the hit of the new 
spring books’in London and is now in the third English Edition. 


Dawn of the Morning 

By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ, author of “ Marcia Schuyler,” “ Phoebe 
Deane,” etc. Three illustrations in color by Anna Whelan Betts. Decorated 
cloth, with medallion in colors, $1.25 net. 

A wholesome romance set in New York State about 1826 -quaint old days of poke bonnets and full 
skirts. 


Four ‘Printings in Four WeeKs 


"Me—Smith” 

By CAROLINE LOCKHART. Five spirited illustrations. Decorated cloth, 
$1.20 net. 

“The strongest, most consistent story of the West which has appeared in years, and in many 
impoitant points excels ‘ The Virginian.’ It marks the author as the possessor of unquestioned 
literary genius .”—Chicago Daily Nevus. 


Second Edition 

The Gold Bag 

By CAROLYN WELLS. An 18-kt. Detective Novel. Colored frontispiece. 
Cloth, with colored inlay, $1.20 net. 

“At the outset the story enlists undivided attention, and one follows the developmental the plot 
with thoughtful interest, seeking eagerly for those hints at the correct solution which the wise 
author so subtly hides .”—Chicago Tribune. 


Out of Russia 

By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT, author of “The Isle of Dead Ships.” Colored 
frontispiece, and 3 illustrations in half-tone. Decorated cloth, $1.25 net. 

“Romance in America and adventure on Russian soil are curiously and effectively combined to 
thrill and bewilder ."—Philadelphia North American. 

Red Rose Inn 

By EDITH TUNIS SALE, author of “Manors of Virginia in Colonial Times.” 
Colored frontispiece by Ethel Franklin Betts. Ornamental cloth, $i.< o net. 

A charming, unaffected little love story, told with delicate grace and clever touches of humor. 


J. B. LIPP1NC0TT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 

PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW BOOKS 


CYNTHIA-of-the- 

MINUTE 

Louis Joseph Vance’s 

New Novel 

Is a Success Because— 

44 Here is the most fascinating story Mr. Vance 
has given us since he turned out 

‘THE BRASS BOWL’ 

and THAT set the high mark for stories of the breezy 
mystery type." —Grand Rapids Evening Press. 

44 This writer deserves his warm and widely ad¬ 
miring public. He never disappoints his readers.” 
—Ch icago Record-HeraId. 

Illustrated . 121110. $1.25 net 


| HEARTS AND THE 

jf HIGHWAY 

^ A breezy romance of the read with gay gallants and 

^ damsels fair. 

$ By Cyrus Townsend Brady 

r< 

jJ Illustrated , 12 mo. $1.25 net 

YELLOW MEN 

AND GOLD 

The best story of adventure by an American since 
Frank Norris’s “ Moran of the Lady Letty.” 

By Gouverneur Morris 

Illustrated , 12 mo, $1.20 net 

| FIVE GALLONS OF GASOLINE 

^ A New, FUNNY Automobile Romance 

$ By Morris B. Wells 

^ If you are ever going to have trouble with your automobile, buy this book. It will cheer you up. 

® Frontispiece in color by HA PRISON FISHER. 12 mo. $1.25 net 

1 ALARMS AND 
| DISCURSIONS 

An inimitably clever book of essays. 

>; By G. K. Chesterton 

A One of the best non-fiction sellers this Spring. 

$ 12 mo, $1.50 net 

_ 

THE NEW ART 

OF FLYING 

The latest, clearest, best book on aviation. 

By Waldemar Kaempffert 

Managing Editor of The Scientific American. 
Illustrated , 12 mo, $1.50 net 

| HOW TO VISIT THE GREAT 

% PICTURE GALLERIES 

By Esther Singleton 

^ A great many tourists this Summer will be glad to 

have this book. 

Handy Pocket Size Illustrated , cloth , $2.00 net 

MY COMMENCEMENT 

A timely, suitable, artistic Commencement gift. 
Colored picture on box and frontispiece. 

By Harrison Fisher 

Boxed , 12 mo % cloth , $1.50; limp leather , 
$3.00 net 


% 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 
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FOR SUMMER SALES I 

■ - - :♦! 

“ Brilliantly McCUTCHEON 

Fascinatingly McCUTCHEON 
And as engagingly McCUTCHEON 
as any novel ever written by 

GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 

not even excepting 

<Graustark,' ‘The Day of the 
Dog,* or ‘The Rose in the Ring* 

is his NEW STORY 

‘ WHAT’S - HIS -NAME ’ 



‘ It is a story that does one good to read, AND DO NOT 
FORGET THIS WHEN OUT IN QUEST OF A READING 
WORTH WHILE.”— The Boston Globe. 

Full-page Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher, i 2 mo, $1.20 net 


WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE’S 

Remarkable Detective Story 


The Catspaw 


Has been selling well ever since publication, BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST 
STORY BY THIS AUTHOR SINCE 

"The Red Mouse” 

“ As powerful in attention-bolding as the grip of a third rail .”—Boston Gl be. 

Illustrated , 12 mo, $1.25 net 
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RINA RAMSAY’S 

Remarkable New Novel 

The Way of a Woman 

A Story That Is Different 

^ a \ / TO READ 
H A X Y TO ADVERTISE 
t \ 1 TO SELL 

Illustrated , \2mo , $1.25 net 


Ready about June i$th 

EDGAR WALLACE’S 

The Other Man 

A Remarkable Story of Mystery 
and Suspense 

A shadowy, sinister, clever criminal. 

A stout-hearted hero. 

A shrewd detective. 

A dauntless girl. 

Illustrated , 12 mo, $1.25 net 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York $ 
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The Great Novel of the Year 



Photo by E. O. Hoppe 
JEFFERY FARNOL 


The Broad Highway 

By JEFFERY FARNOL 

“ The Broad Highway ” is not only the year’s big¬ 
gest success, but it gives every indication of taking 
its place among those few novels that, by reason 
of their universal appeal, achieve permanence be¬ 
yond their day and generation. No novel calcu¬ 
lated to give so much delight has been issued in 
years. 

Ninth large American Edition Eleventh English Edition 
532 pages. Cloth , $1.35 net 


To Love and to Cherish 

By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


The Land Claimers 

By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


A Kentucky idyll by the author of “Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky.” Illustrated. $ 1.00 net 


A virile story of the Oregon timber lands, 
with sterling characters. Illustrated. $1.50 


The Gift of the Grass 

By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 

“Pronounced the best horse story since 
‘ Black Beauty.’ ” Illustrated . $1.50 


The Path of Glory 

By PAUL LELAND HAWORTH 

A fascinating romance of the French and 
Indian war. Illustrated. $1.25 net 


The Early History of Jacob Stahl 


By J. D. BERESFORD 


“ Has been one of the successes of the season in England, where it is hailed as a brilliant 
psychological work.”— Neu> York Herald. 5*3 pages. $1.35 net 


How Leslie Loved 

By ANNE WARNER 

“As a piece of high comedy, it possesses 
great claims, but as a good humored but 
directly aimed social satire, it will be best 
appreciated.”— Boston Transcript. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net 

A Woman With a Purpose 

By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 

“Miss Ray's latest novel is far and away 
her best thus far.”— New York Tribune. 

Frontispiece. $1.25 net 


The Golden Web 

By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 

An absorbing mystery story by a master 
hand. Illustrated. $1.50 

Alise of Astra 

By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 

Mr. Watson has written a story which is de¬ 
lightful light reading.”— New York Tribune. 

Frontispiece. $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. - Publishers - BOSTON 
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Oppenheim’s Big Summer Novel 


The Moving Finger 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

An enthralling and mystifying story written in 
Mr. Oppenheim’s best vein. Pulsates with life 
and is truly startling in some of its revelations. 

“ Oppenheim at his best .”—New York Globe. 

Illustrated by J. V. Me Fall 
$ 1.25 net 



E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The Spirit of the Island 

By JOSEPH H. COATES 

A purely idyllic love story with a sweet 
heroine—a new creation in fiction. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net 

Forged in Strong Fires 

By JOHN IRONSIDE 

A stirring romance, by the author of 44 The 
Red Symbol.” Frontispiece. $1.25 net 


A Book of Dear Dead 
Women 

By EDNA W. UNDERWOOD 

Unusual stories that display “remarkable 
invention, power, and beauty.”— Ne7v York 
Herald. $1.25 net 

The Red Room 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 

This mystery story will arouse the keenest 
interest. Frontispiece. $1.50 


The Old Dance Master 

By WILLIAM ROMAINE PATERSON 

A character story with a distinct Dickensian touch that readers will hail with delight. 
It has been favorably compared to Warfield’s great dramatic creation, “ The Music 
Master.” 372 pages . $1 25 net 

MISCELLANEOUS BOQKS 

THE DANGER ZONE OF EUROPE. By H. CHARLES WOODS, F.R.G.S. With 
3 maps and 52 illustrations. 8 vo. Cloth , $3.50 net. 

THE ROMANCE OF BOOKSELLING. By FRANK A. MUMBY. Fully illustrated. 
500 pages. Cloth , $4.50 net. 

ANCIENT, CURIOUS AND FAMOUS WILLS. By VIRGIL M. HARRIS. Svo. 
450 pages . Cloth , $4.00 net. 

PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP. By NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, JR. 16 mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 

BOSTON DAYS. By LILIAN WHITING. Popular Illustrated Edition. Crown 8 vo. 
Cloth , $1.50 net. 

BRAIN POWER FOR BUSINESS MEN. By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. 18 mo. 

Cloth , 75 cents net . 

TWO BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 

Buddie: The Story of a Boy I The Captain of the S. I. G.’s 

By ANNA CHAPIN RAY $1.50 I By ETTA ANTHONY BAKER $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. - Publishers - BOSTON 
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SUMMER FICTION 
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Leila 


A companion volume to THE SAINT 

By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO Net, $1.35 

The last book by the great Italian novelist, which the Vatican has just placed on 
the Index in spite of what were considered more consiliatory leanings. It is the 
story of two lovers caught in the whirl of religious feeling and ecclesiastical 
intrigue and their struggle and ultimate victory. Every mood of Italian 
thought and feeling is reflected here with consummate skill. 



Marie-Claire 


By MARGUERITE AUDOUX, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Arnold Bennett. 12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.20 

A Novel which stirred all Europe. For absolute simplicity of expression, fresh¬ 
ness of thought and naivette the book has no equal. For twenty years, French 
critics say, the world has waited for such a book. It has been awarded the 
prize of the “ Vie Heureuse,” and is already, within five months of publication, a 
classic in France. 


The Road to Avalon 


The Road to Happiness 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON 

12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.20 

A Lover's romance of the search for and finding of happiness. A novel full of 
the clash of swords, fair women and pageants. It is based on the old supersti¬ 
tion of the French peasant that King Arthur is alive and will return with joy and 
happiness in his train. It strikes a new note in fiction, and is a book to be 
talked about. 

Seekers All By KENNETH COMBE. 12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.20 

A fascinating story of English upper class life, wherein the love story is told of 
a beautiful young heiress who is besieged by many suitors. 


’Lizbeth of the Dale 


A Novel by MARIAN KEITH 
12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.20 

This new novel, by the acknowledged new interpreter of the old Eastern 
Canadian life, is the author’s best effort up to date. 


The Girl from Nowhere 


By Mrs. BAILLIE-REYNOLDS 
12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.20 

A charming story of delightful but unconventional folks. fFrom the moment 
the heroine falls, literally, across the notice of, the reader and the current of 
the story, she secures a warm place in all hearts. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

GEO. H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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FICTION BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


Old Wives’ Tales 



A Novel of Life 12mo. Net, 1.50 


Thi*^ L\ n ° ^ 00k in the ^ ct,on r of recent years that I should rank as equal to it. 
^ . b “| k K has ,ts proper share of co or and vivacity; but the main thing is that it 
is a real book. I have read none like it for a very long time.” S 

—W. Robertson Nicoll in The British Weekly 


Helen with the High Hand 


An Idyllic Diversion 
12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.20 

t^ rn a 0 rrn,m e r n nf U t S ^° medy vel , n has produced nothing more masterly than 

miserlv o?d ‘Fivl W Tn° b > naC ' eS: ° f a f hard shrewd > narrow, self-satisfied 

miserly old Five Towns man, and that of an educated, capable, ornamental 

eminently sensible and femininely unscrupulous woman of his own blood.” 


J* h ^ I 0 ,! 6 St 4 ° ry and asan f Problem such as Arnold Bennett knows so well how 
o handle. Anna is the daughter of a miser who finds herself unexpectedly 
wealthy on the day she comes of age. c*hcoicuij 


Leonora The Tragedy of a Commonplace Life 

12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.20 

An absorbing story which gets its force from Arnold Bennett’s insight into char- 
acter. The picture of the home life of the Stairways is a remarkable piece of. 
work and the character of Leonora is one of the author’s finest. 


The Glimpse 


An extraordinary story—an inquiry into the meaning of our existence Specu¬ 
lative in part, vivid in its writing, it is a story full of interest and suggestion P 


The Book of Carlotta 


12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.20 


foV g E a feV,Sed edition ( with a new preface) of SACRED AND PROFANE 


A Great Man 


The Story oi a Literary Career 

12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.20 



Buried Alive A New Edition 12 mo. Cloth. $ 1.20 

The New York Tribune writes “Its second reading is as charming as its first.” 

at all booksellers 

GEO. H. DORAN COMPAI^Y, Publishers, New York 
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— The Outlook. 

Anna of the Five Towns 12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.20 
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Y DANIEL FROHMAN 

lemories of a Manager 


►OUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


lis volume is a most entertaining chronicle of 
tors and plays during the past three de- 
cies. Mr. Frohman has written the 
>ry of the early struggle and prog- 
5S of American dramatic art. 
is pages are full of interesting 
:ts, anecdotes, and personal 
periences. 


istrated from orig- 
il photographs. 
Wet, $1.00. 
ostage, 10c .) 


The Miller 
of Old Church 

By Ellen Glasgow 


Miss Glasgow's art has deepened steadily with 
each new novel since she electrified the literary 
world over a dozen years ago. This story unfolds 
itself among contemporary people whom she knows 
and depicts with searching sureness, sympathy, and 
humor. Wrapper in color. Fixed price, $1.3$. 

( Postage, 13 c.) 


ELLEN GLASGOW 


Panther’s Cub 


By Agnes and Eger ton Castle 

The love story of an opera-singer and an English lord is an old tale. In this case, the 
lord loves the daughter, and has to reckon not only with the frantic protest of his own 
family, but also with the jealousy and bitter resentment of “La 
Marmora,” the mother. 

Illustrated in color. Fixed price, $1.20, 

( Postage, 12c.) 

The Golden Silence 

By C. N. and A. M. Williamson 

“The Golden Silence” is a powerful tale of Alge¬ 
ria, full of the wonder and mystery of the desert. 

The action is dramatic and the descriptions are 
done with rare power. The story will bring a new 
type of Williamson novel to all those who love 
tales of mystery, romance, and adventure. 

Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.35. ( Postage, 14c.) 

Account Rendered 

The fearful consequences of a great lie, entailing a sublime sacrifice, form the ground¬ 
work of this romance. Far beneath the gentle satire and humor one finds those 
revelations of human nature in its charms and its foibles which it is Mr. Benson's 

unique art to give us so vividly. Fixed price, $1.20. 

1 ( Postage, 12c.) 


By E. F. Benson 


Fenella 


'he Root 
f Evil 

By Thomas Dixon 


le splendid strength of this 
le lies in the conflict between 
mes Stuart and Nan in which love 
d desire of luxury struggle for ma 
ry. How money proves to be the cor- 
pting influence, in many lifes is the tremendous 
erne of Mr. Dixon’s new book. It is his best work. 
lustrated. Fixed price, $1.20. ( Postage, 12c.) 


By H. L. Stuart 

“The story moves swiftly and with dramatic 
vigor.”—Springfield Union. 

Fixed Price , $1.20 {postage 12c.) 

Mrs. Porter’s Great Novels 
“Freckles” and “A Girl of the Lim- 
berlost.” ( 290,628 sold!) 

Illustrated. Each, Net , $1.20 
(Postage 12c.) 


MRS. STRATTON-PORTER 


Coming: “The 
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BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCI 
Joyce of the North Wooc 



Rolf 


m 

the Woods 

By Ernest Thompson Seton 


It is up in an isolated North Woods village that 
story of Joyce Birkdale and John Gaston unrc 
itself. Joyce, married Sy her father t< 
^ drunken rascal, flees in terror of her lift 
Gaston’s protection. The way in wh 
this tangled relation evolves i 
triumphant happiness is a p 
found study of the human he 
and its aspirations. 


When Rolf Kittering escaped from his brutal 
uncle, there was no refuge for him except the 
camp of his chance friend, old Quonab the Indian. 

How the boy came to know the intimate life of the 
wild creatures, and took part in the exciting War of 1812, 
will make any boy’s or man’s heart beat faster with admir- 


Illu at rated. Fixed pri < 
SI. 20. (Postal 

12c.) 


ing envy. 


Illustrated and with marginal decorations. 


E. T. SETON 


Fixed price, $1.50. 

Two on the Trail 


( Postage, 15c.) 


By Hulbert Footner 

From the moment of the chance and embarrassing meeting of Garth and Natalie in the 
tavern and throughout their strange journey alone across the open country o f the great 
Canadian Northwest, Mr. Footner handles a situation of much delicacy with I^SS 
- splendid power. 

Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20. {Postage 12c.) 



The Cabin 

By Stewart Edward White 

This book is full of nature and woodcraft and the 
sheer delight of outdoors; but in addition it has 
some very shrewd philosophy from the lips of old 
“California John,” a satisfying figure that every 
reader of “The Rules of the Game” will welcome. 
Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.50. (Postage, 15c.) 


“ 813 ” By Maurice Leblanc 


MAURICE LEBLANC The reader j s carr i e d on, breathless with delightful suspense, 

from one surprise to another. It is the most terrific duel of Lupin’s career, this strug¬ 
gle with the secret, monstrous Louis de Malreich, in whose footsteps is death. 

Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20. ( Postage, 12c.) 



L 




i 

^ i 


A Comedy of Circumstance 

By Emma Gavf 

upon 


By 


T1 

Coward < 
Thermopyli 

Caroline Dale Snede 


SMMA GAVF 


Harvester” 


A girl upon a street corner recognizes a friend 
a swiftly moving car and calls to her unsuccess¬ 
fully. A young man nearby undertakes to catch 
the car and deliver the message. The result 
is a romantic complication with many 
tangled threads of fun and adventure. 

Illustrated. 

it* M ti nn This is a tale of Greece in 

P * * * Age. The narrative has 

(Postage, 10c.) s j te c harm and as it unfolds this intin 

record of a human spirit in that far-ofl c 
one is conscious of the supreme and simple bej 
Greek life and of all that great train of dram 
events which made Thermopylae a name forever. Ili 
trated and decorated. Fixed price, $1.20. (Postage, 11 


of 


GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YOF 
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Put These Books on Your Summer lists 



MISS LIVINGSTON’S COMPANION 


By MARY DILLON 

Author of “The Rose of Old St. Louis,” “In Old Bellaire ” etc 

JSK8? 

sympathy and SEXft'o Inil™"* ^ Mary Di " 0n le,ls 11 wilh th ' 

Eight full-page illustrations by Furman 
12mo, 434 pages. Price, $1.30 net; postage, 13 cents 


WHEN HALF-GODS GO 

By HELEN R. MARTIN 

Author of “Tillie: A Mennonite Maid,” “The Crossways,” etc 
•elf'tays- y “°/wrote r u a f n rom“ar t fe ” ; “ n ° Ve ' whkh baS bolh ,erTor and P°"«r. of which the autb’er her- 

_ 12mo » 154 !>»«*». Price. $1.00 net; postage. 7 cents 


The Success of the year 

molly make-believe 

By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 

MOlpVthe da^f^rte usual * •■*»* - from sunshine; and 

Con d it ever have happened? 

ell Many a fellow, doubtless, wishes it could, and would have, and to him 

Charmingly illustrated. 16mo, 211 pages. Price. $1.00 net; postage, 8 cents 


THE DWELLER ON 
THE THRESHOLD 

By ROBERT HICHENS 

Author of “The Garden of Allah,” “Bella Donna,” etc. 

powerfula^udy^o f human^personatity!” 4 ”** M " Hyde ’ has " 

the master.”** Witb the consum mate art of which Mr. Hichens has made himself 

12mo, 273 pages. Price, $1.10 net; postage, 10 cents 


DWELLER 
ON THE0S 
THRESHOLD 


ROBERT HICHENS 


JOHN SHERWOOD, IRONMASTER 

By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 

Author of “ Hu S h Wynne, Free Quaker,” “Constance Trescot,” etc. 

supreme ^appiness^ f^om^ei n°i th i end » P r °ves that he is also master of himself, and wins 

revealed with theremarkahi* iLmT and J ra £f d y- A story of unusual problerasand unusual characters 
reveaiea wun tne remarkable skill and reality characteristic of Dr. Mitchell’s work. 

12mo, 316 pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 12 cents 


AN ARDENT AMERICAN 

By MRS. RUSSELL CODMAN 

ador^Ame 1 i t ic r a e . COrd ° f ^ m ° St charrain * of American girls, who, though born and educated abroad, 

Out-of-the-ordinary Illustrations by Flagg and Leonard 
12mo, 411 pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 12 cents 






THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQ., New YORK 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
THE TENNESSEE SHAD 

\ 2 mo y 3J0 pages* 8 illustrations. $L20 net 

By OWEN JOHNSON 

This book records the rise and fall of the firm of Doc 
Macnooder and The Tennessee Shad, whose crafty and 
audacious schemes made much history during their stay at 
Lawrenceville. 

N. B.—The heroes of these popular books are boys, but the humor of 
the stories is full grown—as mature as Mark Twain’s in Huckleberry Finn. It is 
enjoyed by readers like John Locke, Robert Hichens, Booth Tarkington and 
Jack London—who know ! 

All the Lawrenceville stories are established favorites : 

The Varmint i2mo, 396 pages, illustrated, $1.50 

The Humming Bird i2mo, 94 pages, illustrated, 50c. 
The Prodigious Hickey nmo, 335 pages, illus., $1.50 

OTHKR FICTION 

Gilead Balm By Bernard Capes 

A series of Quixotic detective stories united by a central romance 
i2mo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.25 net 

The Canon in Residence By Victor L. Whitechurch 

A novel of life in an English cathedral town. Recalls Trollope in subject and manner 
i2mo, 250 pages, $1.20 net; postage, 10 cents 

Dan McLean’s Adventures By Frederick Walworth Brown 

Stirring exploits on the Mississippi among river pirates. An American “ Treasure Island ” 
i2mo, 311 pages, frontispiece, $1.25 

The Blue Goose Chase By Herbert K. Job 

A camera hunt in the Southern swamps, in which two boys play an active part 
i2mo, 331 pages, illustrated, $1.25 


A TRAVEL BOOK 

Seeing Europe by Automobile 

By LEE MERIWETHER 

Author of “ A Tramp Trip Abroad,” etc. 

12 mo, 400 pages, 32 illustrations, index, end paper, map, etc., $ 2.00 get; postage, 16 cents 

A business man’s account of familiar and unfamiliar places seen on a 
5,000-mile auto trip in his own car. The map, printed both at front and 
end of book, and the illustrations, from the author’s own photographs, 
lend especial interest to this racy, vigorous record of an unusual journey. 

Full of information about handling a car in Europe. 






THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, New York 
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Important New Publications 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 


FICTION 


BOLO 


An Enthralling TaJe of 
Life, Love. War and 
Politics in the Philippines 


75he 

LAW 

of the 

By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT 

Author of “Black Sheep," “.4 Soldier of Fortune," etc. 13 mo, cloth, $1.35 net 

TRAVEL 

BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS 

By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, author of “The Complete Mountaineer,” “Rock Climbing in 
North Wales,” etc. With 18 Illustrations and 21 outline drawings showing the principal 
routes. Bound in waterproof cloth, pocket size, wallet style. Price, $ 2.50 net. 

SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS 

By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, author of “British Mountain Climbs,” etc. Illustrated with 
Photographs and Diagrams. Bound in waterproof cloth, pocket size, wallet style. 
Price, $ 2.50 net. 

BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND SERIES 

Fifteen volumes have already been issued of this exquisite series. New titles ready in June. 

THE PEAK DISTRICT. By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 

THE CORNISH RIVIERA. By SIDNEY HEATH. 
DICKENS-LAND. By J. A. NICKLIN. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 

Illustrated in color by ERNEST HASLEHUST. 8vo, boards, in a box matching the binding. 

Price, $ 1 . 25 . 

BIOGRAPHY 

FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK 

By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. With 20 Illustrations in Color, 10 in Collotype, and 
Cover Design by the Artist. Crown 4 to, $ 3.50 net. 

Every phase of Frank Brangwyn’s art is dealt with in this splendidly produced book. 

TALLEYRAND THE MAN 

From the French of BERNARD DE LACOMBE. 8vo, Cloth, $ 3.50 net. 

Tnis important work contains a full account from hitherto unpublished sources of the great 
Diplomatist’s private life and final reconciliation to the Church. 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

A MODERN OUTLOOK 

Studies of English and American Tendencies 
By J. A. HOBSON. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, * 1.50 net. 

FOR HER NAMESAKE 

An Anthology of Poetical Addresses by Devout Lovers to Gentle Maidens 
Edited by STEPHEN LANGTON. Printed in two colors on hand-made paper. 

12 mo, cloth, $ 1.25 net. 
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New Novels Worth • Reading 


Ky tUe Author of “ P»ppy » (8th Edition ) 


The Claw 


A Story of South Africa 

By Cyiltllia Stockley With Frontispiece. $1.35 net. {By mail , $1.50) 

In Mrs. Stockley’s new story we are again transported to Africa. It 
is a picture of men who could forget self-interest to hold out a helping 
hand to the weak, of men who could die in lone, silent places so that others 
might live in safety and security, and of women who could make sacrifices 
as great for the public good. Characters such as these make the material 
for a love story of unusual power. 

By the Author of (( A Marriage Under the Terror » ( 5 th Edition) 


More Than Kin 


By Patricia Wentworth Si. 35 net. {By mail , $1.50) 

Miss Wentworth turns again to the period of the Terror ; shows France 
in the throes of the Revolution ; depicts the relentless malice of the leaders 
of the bloodthirsty hordes that swarmed through the streets of Paris ; gives 
us a thrilling account of hairbreadth escapes and daring rescues ; and withal 
presents a charming love story. 

By til* Author of Howards End” (Uth Kdition) 


A Room With a View 

By E. M. Foster Sr .35 net. {By mail , $1.50) 

“ This is one of the cleverest and most entertaining novels we have 
read for some time. The characters are as clear as a portrait by Sargent, 
and there are many of them. One is continually moved to appreciative smiles 
by clever little touches of description and enlightenment. The story, too, is 
interesting and real .”—London Mail. 

By the Author of The Toll Bar» 


Down Our Street 


By Mrs. J. E. Buckrose $i.35 net. {By mail , $1.50) 

“A modern Pomander Walk , full of wit, good sense, and a dash of 
pathos .”—Miss Gilder in “ The Reader." 

“ You will read this book to be amused. It is light as thistle-down, 
but very pretty, and it has a character, Mrs. Bean, who is a sort of English 
Mrs. Wiggs , not as poor as the lady of the cabbage patch, but just as much 
of an optimist. It is a charming story .”—Chicago Tribune. 

By the Anthorof»WHti the ftlerry Austrians” 


Bawbee Jock 


By Amy McLaren $1.35 net. {By mail , $1.50) 

“ Here we have a real love story, a tale of * love tender and true ’ 
delightfully narrated. There are so many fine, tender passages in the lives 
of these two, who live just for each other, that reading the book is like 
breathing strong, refreshing air.”— N. V. Evening Sun. 

Now Ready at All Booksellers 


NEW YORK 

4 A: 6 W. 45th St. 
27 Sc 29 W. 23d St. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


LONDON 

24 Bedford Street 
Strand 
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DILLINGHAM CO.’S MAY ISSUES 


The Gamblers 

A dramatic story of American Life 

By CHARLES KLEIN and ARTHUR HORNBLOW 

Authors of “The Lion and the Mouse/’ “The Third Degree,” “John Marsh’s 
Millions, etc. This powerful novel deals with the insensate extravagance of our women 
of fashion, the general laxness in the ethical code of the big business interests, reckless 
stock exchange speculation and crooked banking methods which threatens to undermine 
our social and industrial life. 

1 2mo. Cloth . Illustrations by C. E. Chambers. $1.50 


The Man Without a Face 

L’Homnie sans Figure 

By ALBERT BOISSIERE 

English Version by FLORENCE CREWE-JONES 

All Paris has marvelled at this story. European critics have dissected its subtleties. 
It is a wonderful dual personality, worked out to a remarkable conclusion, as only the 
French can develop a story. 

Not since the days of Poe has there been a story more absorbing in its fantastic and 
gripping hold on the reader. It is full of dramatic situations and will create a sensation 
beyond anything in French fiction of the present time. 

\2mo. Cloth Illustrations by J. H. Redman. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.37 


Beauty Culture 

By WILLIAM A. WOODBURY, Dermatologist 

A Practical Handbook on the Care of the Person, for Professional and Private Use. 
Containing many Formulae hitherto unpublished. 

Large 12mo. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net. By mail, $2.15 

The First Law 

By GILSON WILLETS 

Author of “The Double Cross/’ etc. 

The strongest instinct in every human being is self-protection. “ The First Law ” 
is a powerful, stirring and dramatic presentation of the evil a cultured and good woman 
will do to retain her liberty and to save her life when acting in obedience to the first law 
of Nature—self-protection. 

This book, like the successful novel, “The Double Cross,” is an intensely human 
and highly romantic drama, involving a love most intense. It is a series of thrills and 
wonders. _ , 

Illustrated. 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York 
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FROM DUTTON'S SPRING LIST 


The two latest Arnold^ Bennett Novels 

DENRY the AUDACIOUS 

By ARNOLD BENNETT ' $1.35 net 

The Boston Transcript calls this “as delightful a 
human comedy as has ever been written.” 

GLAYHAN6ER 

By ARNOLD BENNETT $1.50 net 

“ So great that it throws into the shadow all the novels 
of the decade .”—North American Review. 


Defender of the Faith 

By MARJORIE BOWEN $1.35 net 

Author of “The Viper of Milan,” etc. A Thrilling 
Story of the Days of William of Orange. 


ON THE BRANCH 

( 8th Printing) 

From the French of PIERRE de COULEVAIN $1.25 net 

The intimate story of a woman’s life told with “uncom¬ 
mon distinction of style and a rare maturity of thought.” 

REA D Y_ IN .JUNE 

Master Christopher 

By MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE $135 net 

(Lady Clifford) 

The new book by the author of “Peter’s Mother.” 

A delightful novel of English in this author’s best manner. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY ^* s, ?. d R s i 
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AMONG THE BEST BOOKS 


By H. G. WELLS. Author of “ Tono-Bungay,” etc. 

The New Machiavellf Third Large Edition 

“Really a full length portrait and a life history. . . . No book so full of thought, yeasty but eager, 
could fail to give pleasure.”— New York Tribune. $ 1.35 net 

By HELEN MACKAY. Author of“Houses of Glass” {2dEdition) 

Half Loaves 

“ This brilliant, this unusual, this quaintly touching story. ... As 
you possess normal taste for the fresh, the vivid, the unhackneyed in 
literature — yes, real literature ! —you are advised to read the 
book.” — Chicago Record Herald. $ 1-30 net 

By AIX. Author of “Adventures of a Nice Young Man” 

Thieves Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 

“ He has written an impressively powerful book.”— Philadelphia 
Public Tjzdger. 

“ An entertaining story, and a shrewd blow at Mammon worship.”— New 
York Tribune. $ 1.30 net 

By HENRY BORDEAUX 

The Parting of the Ways 

“A novel well worth reading—one that leaves the reader with a keener understanding of the values 
of life.”— Providence Journal. 

„ “ Bordeaux is more than clever, he is brilliant.” -San Francisco Chronicle. $ 1.20 net 

By JOSEPH SHARTS. Author of “Ezra Caine,” etc. 

The Vintage Illustrated 

“A stirring story of the Siege of Richmond, concerning one of the most fascinating episodes of the 
Civil VVa re’—Rochester Democrat and Advertiser. $ 1.20 net 

By A. D. H. SMITH 

The Wastrel Illustrated 

“A capital tale of adventure.”— Buffalo Express. 

“ Full of action, intrigue and fighting, and there is a splendid love story carried to a fine climax ’’—Boston 
Globe. $1 20 net 

By M. G. D. BIANCHI. Author of “ The Cuckoo’s Nest,” etc. 

A Cossack Lover 

“Frankly romantic, the story casts a spell over the reader from the first chapter.”— San Francisco 
Chronicle. $ 1.30 net 

By AUGUSTA GRONER. Author of “ Joe Muller . Detective” 

The Man With the Black Cord Illustrated 

“Surprising how well sentiment and mystery go together.”— New York 
Evening Post. 

“The reader who is looking for a good detective story need not go 
further.”— St. Paul Pioneer Press. $ 1.20 net 

By H. deVERE STACPOOLE. Author of “The Blue Lagoon,” 

“The Drums of War,” etc. 

Patsy Second Edition 

“Patsy had scarlet hair and a soul that was the embodiment of all that is 
cleverest, maddest, crankiest and lovablest in the Spirit of Ireland. ... A 
rattling, breathless story, alive with laughs of the heartiest, wholesoroest 
kind.”— New York World. $ 1.20 ret 

By ALFRED TENNYSON 

A Portentous History 

A first novel by the grandson of the poet and the nephew of the present Lord Tennyson. $1 30 net 

By ANNIE BLANCHE SHELBY 

Auction Bridge 

A practical manual of the new game by the author of “ Standard Whist” and “ Bridge Abridged.” Mrs. 
Shelby is a recognized authority on cards, and her latest work will prove most useful. $1 00 net 


COMMNY 

NEW YORK 


DUFFIELD 

36 WEST37 1 ?ST 




AUGUSTA GRONER 
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SIX BIG SELLERS 


By David Graham Phillips 

The Grain of Dust 

The story of the great corporation lawyer and the shy little stenographer is the 
book of the moment. As the Des Moines Register and Leader says: “ one reads it 
with feverish interest. The story is fascinating in the extreme.” 

Pictures by Wenzell. $1.30 net 

By Robert W. Chambers 

The Adventures of a Modest Man 

“Our most representative American storyteller,” as The Bookman for May calls 
him, has written another delightful summer story. The Bellma?i thinks it “a row 
of charming little jewels strung on a charming little chain.” 

Pictures by Fredericks, $1.30 net 

By Joseph C. Lincoln 

The Woman-Haters 

Mr. Lincoln’s new Cape Cod story will be ready on June 9th. It smacks of the 
fresh salt air of the summer sea. There is the usual generous amount of yankee 
humor and philosophy. Pictures by Heath . $1.25 net 

By George Gibbs 

The Bolted Door 

Six editions have been exhausted of Mr. Gibbs’s big society story. It is one of the 
real hits of the present season and is growing in favor every day. 

Pictures by Gibbs . $1.25 net 

By Henry Kitchell Webster 

The Girl In the Other Seat 

Mr. Webster’s new novel is a mile-a-minute automobile romance. It is an ideal 
story for a hot day. Pictures by Machefert, $1.25 net 

By Paul Wells 

The Man With an Honest Face 

• 

A story of adventure in present day New York with thrills on every page. The 
Rochester Union thinks it “ one of the big books of the current season.” 

Pictures by Cassell, $1.25 net 


Published by D. APPLETON & COMPANY New York 
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JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON’S 

PLAY 

Rebellion 

was given a decidedly successful stage presentation 
by Miss Gertrude Elliott in Kansas City, May 4th. 

Miss Elliott (Mrs. Forbes Robertson) returns from 
her country home in Herts, England, early in Sep¬ 
tember when the play will be given its New York 
premiere. 

Mr. Patterson has written a story—as powerful and 
vital as the play—based on the same dramatic theme, 
and this NOVEL will be published October 2nd at 

$1.25 net 

♦ 

A great advertising campaign is already started 


JR.EI LLYj 


, PVBLISHE7<£ 
- 


^BRITTON; 

CHI CAGO 
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The publishers have seat America's foremost illustrator, Mr. F. Graham Cootes, across the 
continent from New York to California to make, on the scenes of the story, the greatest pictures for the 
greatest book of the year. 

The Great American Novel—To be Published in August 


Harold Bell Wright’s Story of the Great Colorado Desert 

First Edition, 175,000 Copies 


The Winning 
of Barbara Worth 


Fall of action, big incidents and the 
Spirit of the West. Mr. Wright's first 
novel since “ The Calling of Dan Mat¬ 
thews,” and the greatest of his life 
work. Uniform in binding with Mr. 
Wright's other novels. Price, $1.30 net . 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright -Over One Million Copies Have Been Sold 


That | Mew Kdition | 

Printer of Udell’s 

Illustrations in Color by John 

C. Gilbert. 348 pages. 12mo. 

Cloth $1.50 

Chi. Tribune— Ki Done to the Life.” 

Denver Times— “A tale of exalted 
ideals.” 

Nashrrille American— “ It is hu¬ 
man to the very core.” 

Atlanta Constitution— “ When the 
reader closes the book he feels 
he has learned more of humdn 
nature than ever before.” 

The [ 670,000 Sold | 

Shepherd of the Hills 

Illustrations by F. Graham 

Cootes 352 pages. 12mo. 

Cleth, $1.50 

New York Times —“There are 
many bits of excellent descrip¬ 
tion in the course of the story, 
and an atmosphere as fresh and 
sweet and free from modern 
grime as one would breathe on 
the Ozark trails themselves.” 



The Calling 
of Dan Matthews 

Illustrations in Color by 

Arlhur I. Keller. 364 pages. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50 

Chicago Evening Post —“ Unques¬ 
tionably the author knows the 
life with which he deals.” 

N. Y. World —“Mr. Wright’s 
books are wholesome in the best 
sense.” 

Chicago Examiner— “A skillfully 
mapped battle-field of human 
souls, relieved, it is true, by hu- 
mor, but, for the most part pa¬ 
thetic and, at times brooded over 
by the mystery of spirit-strength, 
life’s close, never-ending 
tragedy.” 

Oregon Journal , Portland —‘‘It is 
this almost clairvoyant power of 
reading the human soul that has 
made Mr, Wright’s books among 
the most remarkable works of 
the present age.” 

Chicago News — “The story is 
strong and wholesome, sincere 
and uplifting in ethical purpose, 
delightful in character-drawing 
and general literary craftsman¬ 
ship.” 


Mr. Wright's Allegory of Life 
“The Cameo of Literature" 


Uncrowned King 


New York Tribune —“ It embodies the aspiration, civic and 
moral, of the present day.” 

Chicago News-' Beautiful both in language and in sentiment.” 

Buffalo Evening News —“It represents dreams of artistic 
magnificence.” 

Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch —“The secret of his power is 
the same God-given secret that inspired Shakespeare and 
upheld Dickens.” 

Grand Rapids Herald —“ It is the greatest story since Bun- 
yan’s* Pilgrim’s Progress.’” 

Omaha World-Herald— It is a classic in nature and spirit 
and rendering.” 



Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill 
Over 100 pages, size 4&x7 inches. Cloth, Net 75 Cents—Full Leather, Boxed, Net $1.25 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are Sold By All Jobbers 

Publishers’ Selling Agents to the Trade for the United States 

THE REILLY & BRITTON COMPANY, 258 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY. Publishers , CHICAGO 
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Twentieth Century 
Socialism 

WHAT IT IS NOT WHAT IT IS 
HOW IT MAY COME 

By EDMOND KELLY, M.A., F.G.S., late 
lecturer on Municipal Government at 
Columbia University. Author of “Government cr Human Evolution,” etc., with 
Introductory Notes by Professor FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, and RUFUS W. WEEKS. 

“The most satisfactory and readable exposition of modern Socialism available to American 
readers.”— N. Y. Sun. 


Ilpj 

Longmans, 

GreemsC 0 - 

NEW BOOKS 


King Edward VII. as a Sportsman 

By ALFRED E. T. WATSON, Assisted by Numerous Contributors 

With Photogravure Portrait, 10 Plates in Color, 12 Rembrant-gravure Plates, and 
79 Half-tone Illustrations. Medium 8vo. Pp. xxx. 4-381. $6.oow^. Large Paper 
Edition, Limited to 255 Copies, $40.00 we/. 

By special command of His late Majesty, Lord Marcus Beresford has assisted the 
Editor with valuable information in regard to the Breeding and Racing Stud. 

Lord Ribblesdale, an ex-Masterof the Royal Buck-Hounds, undertook the chapter on 
‘ Hunting ’ ; owing, however, to his accident this chapter has been written by Mr. Watson 
from the material collected by Lord Ribblesdale ; Sir Seymour Fortescue, formerly 
Captain of the Royal Yacht and for many years an Equerry, deals with the subject of 
‘ Yachting,’ and has written an introduction ; the Marquess of Ripon and Lord Walsing- 
ham contribute to the pages which describe the Shooting at Sandringham ; and a 
number of those who have entertained His Majesty have furnished information wiih 
regard to his visits. There are chapters on Sandringham, Windsor, and Balmoral ; the 
Racing and Steeplechasing are exhaustively treated ; the Indian Tour is described ; and 
there is also a chapter on ‘ The King as Guest.’ 

*#* Prospectus , with Specimen Illustrations , will he sent on application . 


JOHN MERRIDEW 

By FREDERICK ARTHUR. $x. 35 net; by 
mail, $1.50. 

“It is an excellent story, full of the Italjan 
atmosphere, with exciting moments and a genuine 
sentiment that makes for the romantic spirit. We 
have enjoyed it extremely.”— The Sunday Times. 

CAT’S CRADLES FROM MANY 
LANDS 

By KATHLEEN HADDON. With 59 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo. $c.90 net. 

Gives descriptions and illustrations of fifty figures 
from different parts of the world. These Vat’s 
Cradles can all be manipulated by one person, and in 
this respect differ from ;the European form known to 
our childhood. The figures usually represent some 
well-known object, or may illustrate a story, in which 
case they are frequently moving. A dozen string 
tricks collected from various placesarealso described. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD 

THE JOB SECRETARY: An Impression 

By MRS. WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo. 
|i.2onef,' by mail,^1.35. 

NEW BOOKS BY CANON SHEEHAN 

THE INTELLECTUALS: An Experi¬ 
ment in Irish Club Life 

By the Very Rev. CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, 
D.D., author of “ My New Curate,” etc. 8vo. 
Pp. viii. 386. $1.50 net ; by mail, fi.64. 

THE QUEEN'S FILLET 

A novel dealing with the French Revolution. 
Crown 8vo. ( Nearly Ready.) 


TWO BOOKS ON AVIATION 

BIRD FLIGHT AS THE BASIS OF 
AVIATION 

By OTTO L 1 LIENTHAL. With a Biographical 
Introduction and an Addendum by GUSTAVE 
LIL 1 ENTHAL. With 94 Illustrations, 8 Litho 
Plates, and 1 Portrait. 8vo. $2.50 net. 

This is an English version of a bock which iscon- 
sidered a classic by recent writers on Aviation, as it 
contains a record of the important experiments made 
by the author and his brother on the relations 
between the form of the wing and the wind pressure. 
Lilienthal was a pioneer in the best sense of the 
word, and his work did a great deal towards setting 
the science and technique of aviation on a sound 
basis. 

THE AEROPLANE : An Elementajy 
Text-Book on the Principles of Dyna¬ 
mic Flight. 

By T. O’B. HUBBARD, Secretary of the Aero¬ 
nautical Society of Great Britain, Joint Editor ol 
“The Aeronautical Journal 7 ; J. H. LEDEBOER, 
B.A., Editor of “Aeronautics,” Joint Editor of 
“ The Aeronautical Journal”; and C. C. TUR¬ 
NER, Author ol “Aerial Navigation of To-day,” 
Cantor Lecturer on Aeronautics, 1909. With 4 
Plates, 35 Figures, Glossary. Tables and Biblio¬ 
graphy. Crown 8vo. fi.oo net. 

Though primarily intended to serve as a text-book 
in this fascinating new branch of engineering 
science, it is suitable for the general reader who 
must understand the basic principles involved in order 
to follow the progress of aviation intelligently. 


NEW 

YORK 


Stott w LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVELLERS 

AND 

FOR READERS OF TRAVEL BOOKS 


SPAIN 

■By 

ohn D. Fftz-Gerald 

An especially read¬ 
able description of 
the land and the peo¬ 
ple, based on two 
years’ residence and 
travel through the 
Peninsula. With 
map and 135 choice 
illustrations. 

loth, gilt top . Net , S3.00 


FROM 

GEORGE EUOT 

OBERAMMERGAU 

GRETNA GREEN 

By 

By 

TO LAND S END 

CHARLES S. OLCOTT 

JOSEPHINE H. SHORT 

By 

A full descripti* n of the 

An intimate view of the 

KATHARINE LEE BATES 

scenes, English and Flor¬ 

village and villagers, for 


entine, which furnished a 

which the author secured 

This narrative of a jour¬ 

setting for the great nov¬ 

her material by extended 

ney to historic places in 

elist’s works. With map 

residence in Oberammer- 

the British Isles should be 

of the George Eliot coun¬ 

gau at different periods. 

in the trunk of every out¬ 

try and 24 full-page photo¬ 

Illustrated with many in¬ 

ward-bound traveller. 
Well illustrated with full- 

graphs of exceptional 

teresting photographs of 

page photographs. 

merit. 

the place and the people. 

Cloth , gilt top. Net , $2.00 

Cloth , gilt top. Net , S2.00 

12 mo, cloth. Net , $1.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 


SWITZERLAND 

By 

Oscar Kuhns 


An account of the 
scenery, history, and 
literary associations 
of this wonderful 
country, including a 
description of a visit . 
to the Italian lakes. 
With large map and 
32 full-page illustra¬ 
tions. 

Cloth, gilt top* Net,% 2.00 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW NOVEL 

White Motley 

A Love Story ot An Airman in the Alps 

Cloth. i2mo. Frontispiece. $1.30 net 

The art of flying and the art of love ; the dreadful hazards of an Alpine 
flight, and the dangers of a perilous love-affair—these thrilling themes blend 
in this dare-devil tale of startling novelty and originality. 


The Secret Book 

By GEORGE WEMYSS 

Cloth . 12 mo. Colored frontispiece by Clinton Balmer. $1.20 net 

The adventures of a young American abroad who loves a girl known to him 
only by the chance finding of her diary. The novel tells how he sought her, 
wooed her, and won her, despite the Sicilian banditti, and in the teeth of 
a titled rival. 


The Suffragette 

A History of the Woman's Militant Suffrage 

Movement 

By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST 

Cloth . 12 mo. Fully Illustrated. $1.50 net . 

To understand the accomplishment, the motives, methods, and hopes of the 
Suffragettes, this book, by a leader in the movement, is indispensable. It is 
a first-hand account, illustrated by snap-shot photographs, of the exciting 
incidents—arrests, imprisonments and the like—and of the astonishing 
resourcefulness and political sagacity that in a few years have changed 
Woman’s Suffrage from a stale joke to a question of practical politics. 


STURGIS & WALTON COMPANY 
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By the author of “The Transfiguration of Miss Philura” 

JUST PUBLISHED 

The Return 
of Caroline 

By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 

A dainty summer novelette in the Hour Glass Series. In this story Mrs. Kingsley, as is 
usual in her writings, brings home to her readers an elementary and wholesome truth in 
human life. Caroline is a farmer’s daughter, already engaged to marry a neighboring 
farmer’s son. She goes away to a fashionable young ladies’ school and, on returning, 
suffers many feminine tortures over the plainness of her home surroundings. By her com¬ 
plaints she proceeds to make herself and those around her unhappy, and discards her lover. 
Eventually she is made to see her folly, and thus to restore happiness to others as well as 
herself. The means by which this is brought about are logical and interesting. Mrs. 
Kingsley has constructed this story with her familiar skill. Small 12mo, ornamental cover. 
Price, 40 cents net. 


Other New Books of Genera/ interest 


A YOUNG MAN AND HIS PROBLEMS 

By James L. Gordon. Mr. Gordon has here 
produced an uplifting- work for young men. His first 
chapter deals with “Grit,” others with “Will 
Power,” “Self-Control,” “Tact,” “Friendship,” 
“ Personal Magnetism,” “Books,” “ Worry,” “Dissi¬ 
pation,” “ Courage,” and “ Marriage.” 12mo, Cloth, 
about 300 pp. Price, $1.00 net. (Now Ready.) 

FUNDAMENTALS IN EDUCATION, 
ART, AND CIVICS By Professor George 
Lansing Raymond, L.H.D. Suggestive and in¬ 
forming essays and addresses treating various 
themes in this author’s wise and illuminating man¬ 
ner, and of special interest to all who study elemental 
and educational conditions in Society and State. 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.40 net. (Now Ready.) 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LIFE ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST By Hon. S. D. 
Woods. A breezy book of beguiling reminiscences, 
redolent of California characters, of Sierra scenery, 
of mountain air, and valley verdure. Charming 
descriptions of a fascinating region at a marvelous 
time and of notable men and women there. J2mo, 
Cloth. 474 pages. Price $1.20 net. (Now Ready.) 

SHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. Vol. IX. 

Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D., Editor- 
in Chief. Per set, $60.00, per volume, $5.00—bound 
Cloth; also published in other bindings. (Now 
Ready.) 


DANIEL WEBSTER : A VINDICATION 

and Other Historical Essays, by Prof. William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. Professor Wilkinson s under¬ 
taking is to show that Web9ter is to be praised, not 
blamed for the Seventh of March Speech, and for his 
support of the Fugitive Slave Law ; and that, tbo 
uot faultless, he was a singularly pure and good man 
iu his private character, by no means the intempeiate 
man he was popularly misconceived to have been. 
The other essays cover widely divergent and interest¬ 
ing historical topics. 12mo, Cloth. About 400 pp. 
Price, $1.25 net. (Now Ready.) 

THE CYCLOPEDIA OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited by Robert Scott and W.C. Stiles. It will be 
entirely new and up to-date, comprising exclusively 
illustrations not to be be found in any other collec¬ 
tion. Every illustration will be fresh, and will be 
drawn from original sources. Large octavo. 844 pp. 
Price, $5.00. (Now Ready.) 

WHAT IS THIS UNIVERSE? Christian 
Faith vs. Monist Dreams. By S. Pit. Marcus, M.D. 
Professor Haeckel in his book “The Riddle of the 
Universe,” seeks to popularize Monism and destroy 
faith. Against such a theory, to counteract its in¬ 
fluence, and stimulate and encourage individual 
thought, this answer of a scientist to a scientist is 
published. 12mo, Cloth. 150 pp. Price, 75c. net 
(Now Ready.) 

A TEXT-BOOK OF GYNECOLOGICAL 
SURGERY . By Comyns Berkeley, M.D., and 
Victor Bonney, M.D., Loodon. A valuable Text- 
Book concerned wholly with the operative side of 
gynecology. Octavo. Price, $6.00 net. Carriage 
extra. (Now Ready.) 


New York FUNK & WAGNALL’S COMPANY, Pubs. London 
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Four Editions Sold in Three Weeks! 


JACK BALLINGTON, Forester 

The New Novel by JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 

Author of “The Bishop of Cottontown ” 

READ THESE COMMENTS: 

“ Remarkably satisfying novel.”— Boston Globe. 

“ One of the most entertaining stories of the time.”— Salt Lake Tribune . 

“A new, ingenious plot.”— Portland Ortgonian. 

“Jack does more loving and fighting than work as a forester.”— Chicago Record-Hei aid. 
“A hero of an uncommonly attractive sort.”— Buffalo News . 

“Aunt Lucretia, who has pedigree for her religion, would make herself matrimonial 
censor for the race.”— Birmingham Age-Herald. 

“A stirring, red-blooded narrative, delightful romance.”— Philadelphia Press . 

“ ‘ Jack Ballington, Forester’ will captivate by its humor, set all the heartstrings to 
vibrating by its pathos,—flood one’s being in a great surge of patriotism. ... A story 
that vasily enriches American fiction.”— Albany Titnes-Union. 

“ But best of all it is a book of this very season of the year.”— St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 

Illustrations by George Gibbs. $1.20 net 


Now Ready! New “House and Garden” Books 

-— BEST OF THEIR. KIND --- 

THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING BOOK 

By GRACE TABOR. Tells how to arrange trees, gardens and flower beds to give test 
effect. 128 illustrations. Cloth, 7^ x io£ inches. $2.00 net 

HOME VEGETABLE GARDENING 

By F. F. ROCKWELL. A practical book for beginners# 64 illustrations. Cloth 
5^x7! inches. $1.00 net 

THE GARDEN PRIMER 

By TABOR and TEALL. How to grow flowers and plants. Illustrations and planting 
tables. Cloth, 5£x7| inches. $1.00 net 

BUNGALOWS 

Edited by H. H. SAYLOR. Built by the best architects, with numerous plans and 
pictures. Cloth, 7 ^xio£ inches. $1.50 net 

DISTINCTIVE HOMES OF MODERATE COST 

Edited by H. H. SAYLOR. Containing 300 plans and photographs with valuable 
reading. Cloth, 10x12 inches. $2.00 net 


pST P. S.—Please note that all the above books are good for this time of the year 

and all are at net prices. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 
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H. M. CALDWELL CO. 

BOSTON Publishers NEW YORK 



TERCENTENARY 

1611-1911 

Commemoration of the Authorized 
Version of THE ENGLISH BIBLE 

Miniature Chained Bible and Lectern 

Bibles were so rare in olden times it was necessary to 
chain them to the lectern and other places. The chain is 
a facsimile of what may be seen in Hereford and other 
Cathedrals, as well as in the Parish Churches The Bible 
can easily be read with a magnifying glass, which is 
supplied. 

THE SMALLEST BIBLE IN THE WORLD 
Height of lectern 5£ inches. In a box. Price, $1.75 net 


3- 

4- 

5- 

6 . 


NEW BIRTHDAY BOOKS 


The appropriate selections have been carefully made. 
Printed on excellent paper and bound In various styles. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 
LITTLE FOLKS BIRTHDAY BOOK 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK 
BURNS BIRTHDAY BOOK 
LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK 
SCOTT BIRTHDAY BOOK 


7. WHITTIER BIRTHDAY BOOK 

8 . TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK 

9 . EMERSON BIRTHDAY BOOK 

10. MRS BROWNING’S BIRTHDAY BOOK 
11 PROVERB BIRTHDAY BOOK 


i8mo. Cloth, gilt top. Boxed. Price, 15 cents 

Full Paste Grain leather various shades, cushion covers, round comers, full gilt edge. Boxed. 

Price, $1.00 

Full polished genuine German Calf, cushion covers, round corners, full gilt edges, gold titles. 

Price, $2.00 


HAPPY DAYS, A Book of Memories 


By HELEN P. STRONG 

d ^dainty memory hoc , L k for rec °rding enjoyable incidents, such as Rides and Walks, Vacation 
Rambles Half Holidays, Summer Travel, Autumn Trips, Tours, etc Uniform with “Our Baby’s 
Journal,” “ Many Happy Returns.”etc. 


Bound in half white moire silk. 
Limp leather 


Boxed 


Price, 50 cents 
$1.25 


A NEW ENGLAND MAID A TALE R ^^ T foN ER,CAN 

By ELIZA POLLARD. Illustrated by Frank Wiles 

A stirring tale of the war for American independence, which introduces such historical characters- 
as Washington, the chivalrous Major Andre, and the traitor Benedict Arnold. 
i 2 mo. Cloth extra Price, $1.25 


READY SHORTLY ORDER NOW 

A NEW VALUE BOOK 

With a stirring introduction by MARY J. WILKINS 

THE VALUE OF CONTENTMENT 

Edited by MARY MINERVA BARROWS 


Th , e selections have been made with that care that has characterized and made popular Value of 
Cheerfulness, Value of Happiness, and other volumes of the series. 

. Printed in two colors on cameo paper and bound uniform with other volumes 
m th« series. 
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sr&asf BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING ’accompany 


SECOND PRINTING 

BASSET: A Village Chronicle 

Bv S. G. TALLENTYRE 
12mo, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.57 

N. Y. Evening Sun: “Very seldom do we receive a book which gives such 
genuine pleasure in the reading and compels such unqualified admiration for its 
style and structure throughout. Absolutely unpretentious, this story is marked 
with some of the finest qualities of literature.” 


SECOND PRINTING 

BARBARA OF THE SNOWS 

By HARRY IRVING GREENE 
Color Frontispiece and other Drawings by Harvey Dunn 
12mo, $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 

This is a fine outdoor novel, full to the brim of youth, spirit, struggle and 
unconquerable purpose. The story is swift in its action, whirling the reader from 
climax to climax of a moral drama of real power. 


TENTH PRINTING OF 

THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 

By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 

“A great book at last! . A terrible book, an epoch-making book, ‘The Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ’ of white slavery ”— Collier's Weekly. 


READY MAY 27th 

THE HOUSE IN THE HEDGE 

By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 

Author of “Kitty of the Roses ” 

Illustrated in color and half-tone, $1.10 net 

A delightful story of love and mystery by the author of “ Kitty of the Roses.” 


READY JUNE 15th 

WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 

By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 

“You always know the real ones when they come. They are mighty few and a 
long distance apart, but here is one of them.” 

This reader’s criticism accurately describes Miss Grimshaw’s wonderful story. 
It places its author at once in the front rank of the writers of romantic adventure. 
It is a novel which powerfully impresses its pictures upon the imagination and 
memory. 

$1.35 net 


MOFFATYARD & COMPANY - - New York 
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INTERESTING NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 

For Your Summer Reading 

Mr. Owen Wtster’s new book 

Members of the Family 

This is what you have looked for these last ten years—more of Mr. Wister’s stories of the gen- 
uine life of the sagebrush and cattle country. Here again is the Virginian, ai d his old friend 
Scipio is the central figure of the book. 

By the Author of “ The Virginian“Lady Baltimore ,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 

Mrs. Mary S. Watts’s new novel 

The Legacy 

14 Big, deep, richly expressive of American life ”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

41 How dramatic it is, in its unswerving truth and vivid presentment of life.”— X. Y. Globe. 

By the Author of “ Nathan Burke." Cloth, $1.50 

Mr. Mark Lee Luther’s new novel 

The Sovereign Power 

A swi ging modern adventure story in which the hero is a fascinating combination of inherited 
social instinct that are purely medieval with an education of the most ultra modern type—the 
scient iflc training of an aviator. 

By the Author of "The Crucibleetc. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.30 ; by mail, $1.1*2 

Gustav Frenssen’s new novel 
Klaus Hinrich Baas 

A novel of wonderful strength and sincerity in which the career of the boy Klaus, of peasa’.t 
stock, is followed through the conditions of possible commercial advancement in Germany—“a 
big novel throbbing with life.” the Author of 44 Jorn Uhl" etc. Cloth , $1 50 

Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s charming novel 
The Colonel’s Story 

There is a genuine fragrance of the true old South in it—the South of which few books show 
such knowledge and fewer still so vivid a freshness of spirit. Cloth , $1.20 net; by mail , $1.30 

Mrs. Alfred Ely’s new garden book 
The Practical Flower Garden 

Helpful accounts of how the author has dealt with flower borders, lawns, shrubbery, and trees; 
no one who knows her books will be surprised that this is declared “far and away the best 
thing of its kind.” 

By the Author of 44 A Woman's Hardy Garden 44 Another Hardy Garden Book." With many illus¬ 
trations, including eight plates in colors, $2.00 net; by mail. $2.15 

Dr. L. H. Bailey’s 

The Country Life Movement 

The book is not a plea for more farmers, but for better farmers ; for a high and practical stand¬ 
ard of life in rural communities. “It is a mightily significant boots” says the American 
Cultivator. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.85 

Dr. Scolt Nearfng’s valuable book on 

Social Adjustment 

The Boston Transcript praises it as “ of incalculable value” because “ it shows the possibility 
of effective remedy.” 

The Labor World also pronounces it valuable, because “its impartiality and honesty of pur¬ 
pose is apparent.” Cloth, l2mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1 60 net 

Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s new book on 
The Ladies’ Battle 

“The book is one which every woman, whatever her views, ought to read. It has no dull 
pages.”— Chicago Record-Herald. 

“The clearest and most thorough little treatise on the theme of suffrage yet published.” 
—Inter-Ocean. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net, by mail, $1.10 

Mr. Jefferson Butler Fletcher’s new book on 

The Religion of Beauty in Woman 

And Other Essays on Platon c Love in Poetry and Society. Being: chapters of a possibile litn- 
ary history of Woman—a subject alternately idealized as an idol, and analysed as a dud 
too often “stuffed with sawdust.” ‘ Cloth, 12mo , $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


Pub S hed THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 64 tew Fi Yort ve 



















From “ The Log of the North Shore Club.” 6. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

HIS EXCELLENCY, THE GOVERNOR, THE CENTRAL FIGURE, MUCH PREFERS THIS TO GOVERNING. 


Outdoor Books for Vacation Reading 

“Nature is the only book that teems with meaning on every 
page."— Goethe. 


JgVERY year as our cities become more 
and more crowded the hegira to the 
country or the suburbs, not for the summer 
months alone, but for permanent residence 
is increasingly general. This movement is 
evidenced wherever we turn. The news¬ 
papers display most alluring houses for the 
summer occupancy of jaded city-dwellers. 
The magazine advertisements tempt the coun¬ 
try liver w T ith an amazing variety of agri¬ 
cultural implements, garden and flower seeds 
and plants, live stock ranging from poultry 
and pigs of portentious plumpness to cattle 
and horses. Even the department stores have 
joined the conspiracy to depopulate the cities, 
by offering special inducements to out-of- 
town purchasers. 

Books naturally reflect this annual exodus 
back to nature, or rather are largely respons¬ 
ible for it, since so many of them are de¬ 
voted to the dissemination of information 
about country life. First of the house itself 
—books of the type of Edward Pavson Pow¬ 
ell’s “How to Live in the Country,” telling 
where to go, what and how to build, and 
what to plant. Robert and Elizabeth 
Shackleton’s “Adventures in Home Mak¬ 
ing” delightfully recounts the story of the 


authors’ transformation of an old farmhouse 
into a charming modern dwelling; while in 
“The Cabin” Stew-art Edward White de¬ 
scribes the building of a cabin home 6500 
feet up toward the summit of a mountain in 
the Sierras. Practical if not ornamental de¬ 
tails also receive attention, two books being 
particularly useful in this direction: “Home 
Waterworks,” by Carleton J. Lynde, and 
“Plumbing and Household Sanitation,” by 
John Pickering Putnam. 

The conservation movement has stimulated 
an interest in rural life which is reflected in 
the book world in “The Fight for Conserva¬ 
tion,” by Gifford Pinchot, giving a complete 
survey of the subj ect; “The Report of the 
Commission on Country Life” and “The 
Rural Life Problem of the United Stares,” 
by Sir Horace Plunkett, w’hich emphasizes 
the idea that the city has developed at the 
expense of the country, and discusses the 
causes and remedies of this social malforma¬ 
tion sanely and clearly. 

The weightier matter of crops, dry-farm¬ 
ing, dairying and stock raising all have vol¬ 
umes to their credit. The feature of country 
life which makes the most general appeal, 
however, is gardens, and books on this sub- 
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ject are, as usual, attractive and numerous. 
“A Whitepaper Garden,” by Sara Andrew 
Shafer, describes month by month the gar¬ 
den she would have if circumstances did not 
tie her to the town and force her to take 
“reams of paper for acerage, and pen and 
ink as spade and trowel.” Harry H. 
Thomas’s “The Ideal Garden” is a hand¬ 
somely illustrated book with much practical 
information. “Gardens Near the Sea,” by 
Alice Lounsberry, is a beautiful volume with 
eight full-page color-plates and many illus¬ 
trations in black and white, giving descrip- 



From ‘'Rambles in Spain.” T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A SPANISH COURTSHIP. 


tions of successful gardens and advice as to 
how to make them. “The Practical Flower 
Garden,” by Mrs. H. R. Ely, has copious 
details of the cost of plants, exact dates for 
planting, the number of plants required in a 
given space for beauty of effect, and many 
other things the garden maker should know, 
all illustrated from photographs, some of 
which are in color. The quaint old garden 
of our grandmothers, where grew the simples 
that went to the concocting of many a brew 
both helpful and horrid, and frequently, also, 
delightful, may be revived if the instructions 
contained in “The Herb Garden,” by Frances 
A. Bardswell are carefully followed. Birds 
are so useful as insect destroyers that to have 
them numerous about the farm is a good 
thing from a business point of view, aside 
from the pleasure to be derived. A book 


telling how to build bird houses, where to 
put them, what food to scatter for the birds, 
and the various other methods by which they 
may be induced to take up their abodes with 
you is Gilbert H. Trafton’s “Methods of 
Attracting Birds.” 

Travel always claims its devotees during 
the summer, Europe being the Mecca for most 
of these. This year the coronation of King 
George v. will send many good Americans 
hastening abroad. The publishers have gen¬ 
erously met the demand for books of de¬ 
scription and travel, books which will tell 
the pleasure seeker what he wants to know 
quickly and interestingly, guide-books, of 
course, but not mere dry recitals of facts and 
figures. The pictures in such works are, 
each year, growing to be more of a feature, 
so that they make delightful reminders of 
past journeys. “Old Country Inns of Eng¬ 
land,” by H. P. Maskell and E. W. Gregory, 
classifies the inns according to the nature of 
their origin, and gives accurate descriptions 
of them, with historical facts and bits of 
legendary lore. John U. Higinbotham’s 
“Three Weeks in the British Isles” records 
an actual trip taken in that limited time last 
year by the author and his wife. Their ex¬ 
periences are recounted with genuine Amer¬ 
ican humor. A. T. and B. R. Wood tell in 
“Ribbon Roads” of a motor tour through 
Europe. James Forman’s “The Ideal Italian 
Tour” will serve as companion and guide to 
the traveller in Italy, as well as supply a 
readable account of an Italian tour to the 
general reader. South America, Cuba, Mex¬ 
ico, the United States, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, in fact nearly every country in the 
world has one or more volumes devoted to it. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s “African Game Trails,” 
his hunting narrative which met with far- 
reaching success in Scribners Magazine, is 
out in book form, and is probably more or 
less responsible for the many other works 
on African travel and big game shooting 
vdiich have appeared recently. “In Africa; 
Hunting Adventures in the Big Game Coun¬ 
try,” by John T. McCutcheon, the cartoonist, 
is an entertaining account of a hunting ex¬ 
pedition, with many irresistably humorous 
drawings by the artist-author. Richard 
Tjader’s “The Big Game of Africa” and “In 
the Heart of Africa,” by the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, also cover this territory, as 
does Guy H. Scull’s “Lassoing Wild Ani¬ 
mals in Africa,” an account of the adven¬ 
tures of Buffalo Jones and two cowboys. 

Suggestively refreshing to the midsummer 
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reader are the books on Arctic travel, which 
have been numerous recently, called forth, 
no doubt, by Robert E. Peary’s “The North 
Pole,” his account of his last w r onderful and 
successful trip to the frozen North. “Hunt¬ 
ing with the Eskimos,” by Harry Whitney, 
is the unique record of a sportsman’s year 
among the northernmost tribe, while George 
Borup’s “A Tenderfoot with Peary” tells 
what the young Yale athlete, the youngest 
member of the famous expedition, saw, 
thought and did, with many touches of 
humor. 

Sports and athletics also receive attention 
in the season’s books. “At Home in the 
Water,” by George H. Corsan, contains con¬ 
cise instruction as to swimming, diving, float¬ 
ing and water sports. Followers of Izaak 
Walton w-ill find much to enjoy in A. H. 
Chayter’s “Letters to a Salmon Fisher’s 


Sons,” and Stephen Chalmers’s “The Trail 
of a Tenderfoot.” “Reminiscences of an 
Athlete,” by Ellery Harding Clark, is an 
epitome of American athletic achievement for 
the past decade. Aerial navigation is the 
latest comer in the world of sport and works 
on the making of airships, and, more difficult 
still, the making them fly, are legion. In 
“The Aerial Age,” by Walter Wellman, we 
have one of the first travel books to be writ¬ 
ten in which the airship is the means of loco¬ 
motion. In “The New ? Art of Flying,” 
by Waldemar Kaempffert, the reader may 
learn why flying-machines fly and the solution 
of many problems involved in aviation. 

Any survey as brief as this of the outdoor 
literature of the year must necessarily omit 
many books worthy of mention. For these 
we would refer to the lists at the end of 
this issue. 










Some of the Fiction offered for Summer Reading 



V ACATION time, with its long, lazy days, 
is almost here, and leisure to read is 
one of the most alluring prospects it holds 
out. Summer reading and fiction have come 
to be almost synonymous terms, and this 
year’s offering of novels suitable for the 
holiday-makers is unusually large and varied. 
Just why novel reading should be regarded 
as in some way needing apology we cannot 
say; for our part, we think that a good, well- 
written story that adds to the gayety of na¬ 
tions is something to be more devoutly 
thankful for than the most erudite treatise 
on some subject of interest only to the lim¬ 
ited number engaged in adding to the wis¬ 
dom of nations, an ungrateful task at best. 


Two novels come to us from France, 
which have met with great success at home 
and are being eagerly welcomed here. 
“Marie-Claire,” by .Marguerite Audoux, is a 
dainty idyl, really autobiographical, written 
by a Parisian seamstress, who, when she 
heard of the success of her book, said, “I am 
glad, for I am hungry.” Of different calibre 
from ibis simple, charming tale is the other 
French work, “Jean-Christophe; Dawn, 

Morning, Youth, Revolt.” The book is 
planned to be in ten volumes, and this trans¬ 
lation contains four of them. It is a pro¬ 
found psychological study of a boy who from 
his earliest youth lived in music. 

Gustave Frenssen, already known here 

through his earlier book, 
“Jorn Uhl,” writes in 
“Klaus Hinrich Baas” the 
story of a self-made man, 
who rose from his humble 
peasant origin to the posi¬ 
tion of wealthy merchant, 
every step of his struggle 
being followed with re¬ 
markable fidelity to life. 


From “The Prodigal Judge.” 
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A period of American history 
hitherto little written about, the 
South of 1830, is the setting of 
Vaughan Kester’s new novel, “The 
Prodigal Judge,” which is having, 
and deserving, wide success. De¬ 
lightfully humorous, essentially 
American, with a hero, heroine 
and love story quite after the 
hearts of all true novel readers, 
no wonder it is selling well. 

A first novel of great charm, 
and one which promises much for 
the future, is Henry Sydnor Har¬ 
rison’s “'Queed,” named for the 
hero, a queer pedantic little man 
who drifts mysteriously into a 
Southern city, and there applies 
himself to the writing of a learned 
tome on evolutionary sociology. 

He gradually awakes to the fact 
that he is in a world of people 
toward whom he has a distinct 
relation and duty, and his devel¬ 
opment thereafter makes a story 
full of humor, optimism and hu¬ 
manity. 

Mary Johnston, whose “Prison¬ 
ers of Hope” and “To Have and 
To Hold” delighted so many read¬ 
ers some years ago, is out with a 
new book, “The Long Roll,” 
which explains her interim of si¬ 
lence. The first of two volumes, and this 
alone one of seven hundred pages, “The Long 
Roll” is a vivid and wonderfully sympathetic 
story of the Civil War from the Southern 
side, a strong novel and one that will last. 

It is some years since a story came from 
Owen Wister’s pen, but now every one who 
read “The Virginian” will be delighted to re¬ 
new acquaintance in “Members of the Family” 
with Scipio Le Moyne and some others met 
with in the earlier book, who in this collec¬ 
tion of short stories go on their wild, pictur¬ 
esque way regardless of consequences. 

“The Caravaners,” by the author of “Eliza¬ 
beth and Her German Garden,” shows up 
delightfully the idiosyncrasies of the English 
and Germans, as it recounts in diary form 
what a German officer of rank, who wdth his 
pretty young wife joined a party in England, 
thought of the vagaries of the incomprehen¬ 
sible Britishers. Three first books of unusual 
merit are: “The Broad Highway,” by Jeffery 
Farnol, an early nineteenth century tale with 
an unconventional hero who starts out on 
the broad highway of life to earn his living; 


n 44 Thieves.” Copyright, 1911 by Duffleld * Co. 
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“The Contessa’s Sister,” by Gardner Teall, 
a whimsical little tale with an Italian setting, 
which is suggestive of Henry Harland’s 
work; and “One Way Out; a Middle-class 
New Englander Emigrates to America,” by 
a writer whose personality is hidden under 
the pseudonym William Carleton. 

Since our last year’s “Summer Reading” 
three well-known wTiters of fiction have 
passed away. Sydney Porter, known and 
loved under his pseudonym, “O. Henry,” died 
in June; David Graham Phillips was shot by 
a lunatic while on his way to his club one 
afternoon in January, and the Italian novel¬ 
ist, Antonio Fogazzaro’s, death occurred in 
March. All three have books in this list. 
O. Henry’s “Whirligigs,” the choosing of the 
name for which was almost his last piece of 
work, is a collection of his humorous short 
stories; David Graham Phillips’s “The Grain 
of Dust,” a tale of New York life, defining 
the author’s attitude toward the American 
woman and her peculiar status in the social 
scheme; and Fogazzaro’s “Leila,” a com¬ 
panion book rather than a sequel to his “The 
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Saint,” with some of the same characters as 
were in the earlier story. 

Owen Johnson's Lawrenceville stories, 
“The Varmint,” “The Prodigious Hickey” 
and “The Humming Bird,” won instant favor, 
and now he has another, “The Tennessee 
Shad,” in which one of the boys of the 
school, known, on account of his extreme 
thinness, as “Tennessee Shad,” combines with 
“Doc Macnooder,” and in an uproariously 
funny series of schemes keep themselves sup¬ 
plied with money. A new book from Dr. 
Weir Mitchell is always an event, and this 
year we have his “John Sherwood, Iron¬ 
master,” the story of a man absorbed in busi¬ 
ness, who is forced by ill health to give up 
and live in the Maine woods. Here he meets 
the “one woman,” and learns what life may 
hold of joy and accomplishment. 

No list of fiction is complete which makes 
no mention of Arnold Bennett, whose stories 
of the “Five Towns” are being much read. 
“Clayhanger” tells of the life of Edwin Clay- 
hanger from the time he leaves school to the 
time he is happily married, the author prom¬ 
ising another book dealing with some of the 
same characters; and “Denry the Audacious” 
recounting how the hero achieved remark¬ 
able heights through his audacity, while al¬ 
ways entertaining a secret fear that the 
world would discover how very simple and 
afraid he really was. 


Before closing we might run over briefly 
a few of the more noteworthy of the season's 
offerings which lack of space only prevents 
our commenting on further. William De 
Morgan's “An Affair of Dishonor,” an eigh¬ 
teenth century tale; “The Doctor’s Christmas 
Eve,” by James Lane Allen, the second of his 
promised trilogy; “Once Upon a Time,” the 
first collection of short stories by Richard 
Harding Davis which has appeared for nine 
years; “The Dweller on the Threshold,” by 
Robert Hichens, a tale of transferred per¬ 
sonality; “Basset,” by S. G. Tallentyre, a 
charming, rambling account of life in an Eng¬ 
lish village; “Molly Make-Believe,” by 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, one of the year’s 
best-sellers; H. G. Wells's “The New 
Machiavelli,” a story of English political life, 
and personal idiosyncrasies of the hero— 
a delightful book; “Brother Copas,” by 
•Quiller-Couch; and “The Canon in Resi¬ 
dence,” by Victor L. Whitechurch, who 
draws an entertaining picture of life in a 
cathedral town. 

Mystery tales, automobile stories, travellers' 
adventures, fisherman’s luck, and all the other 
many things that appeal to the summer 
reader will be found in the lists at the end 
of this issue. Among the many good wares, 
temptingly offered, every one should be able 
to find something to please him. 
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Sample Bits From the Season’s 
Best Books 


CARLETON DISCOVERS THE WAY OUT. 


From Carleton’s 


"One Way Out/’ 
nard 6* Co.) 


(Small, May- 


A young New Englander of eighteen is left 
alone with no assets but a commn-school education 
and a sound physique. He drifted into a salaried 
position in the United Woolen Company, and at 
twenty-six married Ruth, aged eighteen, just the 
girl needed for a “helpmate." Consolidation, pro¬ 
gressive scientific business, etc., brought changes to 
the woolen company, and the “perpetual clerk” was 
eliminated. After being “out of work” till desper¬ 
ate he thinks out a solution 
which he defines to the wo¬ 
man who had a genius for 
wifehood as follows: 

I found Ruth in the 
sitting-room with her 
chin in her hands and her 
white forehead knotted 
in a frown. Se didn’t 
hear me come in, but 
when I touched her ana 
she jumped up, ashamed 
to think 1 had caught her 
looking even puzzled. But 
at sight of my face her 
expression changed in a 
flash. 

"Oh, Billy, she cried, 

“it’s good news?” 

“It’s a way out—if you 
approve,” I answered. 

"I do, Billy,” she an¬ 
swered, without waiting 
to hear. 

"Then listen,” I said. 

"If we were living in 
England or Ireland or 
France or Germany and 
found life as hard as this 
and some one left us five 
hundred dollars what 
would you advise do¬ 


ing t 




"Why, we'd emigrate, 

Billy,” she said instantly. 

"Exactly. Where to?” 

"To America.” 

"Right,” I cried. "And we’d be one out of a 
thousand if we didn’t make good, wouldn’t 
we?” 

"Why, every one succeeds who comes here 
from somewhere else,” she exclaimed. 

"And why do they ?” I demanded, getting- 
excited with my idea. “Why do they? There 
are a dozen reasons. One is because they 
come as pioneers—with all the enthusiasm and 
eagerness of adventurers. Life is fresh and 
romantic to them over here. Hardships only 
add zest to the game. Another reason is that 
it is all a fine big gamble to them. They 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
It’s the same spirit that drives young New 
Englanders out west to try their luck to 
preempt homesteads in the Northwest, to till 
the prairies. Another reason is that they 


From “The Moving Huger.’’ Copyright, 1911, by Little, Brown 4 Co. 
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come over here free—unbound by conven¬ 
tions. They can work as they please, live as 
they please. They haven’t any caste to ham¬ 
per them. Another reason is that, being on 
the same great adventure, they are all broth¬ 
ers. They pull together. Still another reason 
is that as emigrants the whole United States 
stands ready to help them with schools and 
playgrounds and hospitals and parks.” 

I paused for breath. She cut in excitedly: 

"Then we’re going out west?” 

"No; we haven’t the capital for that. By 
selling all our things we can pay our debts 
and have a few dollars over, but that wouldn’t 
take us to Chicago. I’m not going ten miles 
from home.” 

"Where then, Billy?” 

"You’ve seen the big ships come in along 
the water-front? They are bringing over 
hundreds of emigrants every year and land¬ 
ing them right on those docks. These people 
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‘ Barbara of the Snows.’ 


GRAY OF FACE AND LIPS TWITCHING—CARDIFF WITH A HEAVY 
PEAVY IN HIS HANDS. 


have had to cross the ocean to reach that 
point, but our ancestors made the voyage for 
you and me two hundred years ago. We’re 
within ten miles of the wharf now.” 

She couldn't make out what I meant. 

“Why, wife o’ mine,” I ran on, ‘‘all w T e 
need to do is to pack up, go down to the 
dock and start from there. We must join 
the emigrants and follow them into the city. 
These are the only people who are finding 
America to-day. We must take up life 
among them; work as they work; live as 
they live. Why, I feel my back muscles 
straining even now ; I feel the tingle of com¬ 
ing down the gangplank with our fortunes 
yet to make in this land of opportunity. 
Pasquale has done it; Murphy has done it. 
Don’t you think I can do it?” 

She looked up at me. I had never seen 
her face more beautiful. It was flushed and 
eager. 


Hugh Lynch, an Irish¬ 
man, full of lawlessness and 
courage, has sought fortune 
with some success in New 
Guinea, where he marries a 
native girl, who is carried off 
by one Sanderson. Hugh fol¬ 
lows them and kills Sander¬ 
son, but the girl is drowned. 
Later he meets Stephanie 
Hammond, daughter of the 
Governor, falls in love with 
and marries her. On the 
day they set sail on their 
honeymoon a former admirer 
of Stephanie’s turns up with 
evidence of the murder of 
Sanderson and arrests Hugh. 
Stephanie returns to Eng¬ 
land without again seeing 
her husband, and it is ten 
years before they meet and 
through a series of thrilling 
adventures find their happi¬ 
ness once more. Hugh 
Lynch’s old friend envies 
him his fate. 

“Look-a-here, b o y,” 
he said, dropping weight¬ 
ily on a chair, and star¬ 
ing down at his bare 
sunburned feet—“it’s true 
for white men and for 

black, what Omai said. 
When a man’s gettin’ 
old, without he has chil¬ 
dren, he’s no more ac¬ 

count than a crab in a 
mud’ole by itself. Fel¬ 
lers don’t understand 
that, not till they’re get¬ 
tin’ on. When you’re 
five-and-twenty, you savs 
you’d like to see the 

woman as could put your 
neck into the collan— 
meanin’ you wouldn’t 
like to, and don’t intend 
to. When you’re a bit 
more, and you see the 

other fellers worried and 
with wives that’s cross 
and kept awake with 
washin’ hangin’ all over 
the ’ouse, and little nippers screamin’ and 
fightin’ in the yard, and the feller’s to- 
baccy goin’ to pay for Jinny’s boots, and ’is 
bit of money that he was keepin’ for the 
Cup, ate up by Tommy’s measles—well, you 
says to yourself—‘A young man married is 
a young man marred’: thank God I’ve ’ad 
the sense to keep me family all under me ’at, 
szys you. 

“An’ the time goes on some more, and the 
girls is not as fond of you as they was, but 
still there’s some that’s ugly, or a bit the 
worse for wear, keeps on smilin’ sweet as 
sugar at you, and you goes about sayin’ to 
yourself that you’re the devil of a fellow, but 
that they don’t catch this bird with chaff, and 
you’re proud of yourself. And then all of a 
sudden there’s no more girls, and they don’t 
want you at swarrees, and when there’s a 
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A PIRATE SURPRISE 


PARTY. 


picnic to the bush,, or a drive to the seaside 
in brakes, according whether it’s Australyer or 
’ome, and you goes to take a ticket, they says 
—‘Who do you want it for?’ 

“And the Jinnys and the Tommys is grown 
up, and walks about with their fathers, which 
you thought was quite young fellers same as 
you till you see that, and then you’ve got to 
believe they ain’t—same as you. 

“So now you thinks—‘Well, if I’m gettin’ 
old, I’m gettin’ wise—law, the ’eaps of things 
I’ve seen, and the troubles I could keep 
young chaps out of, if they’d listen to me/— 
and you gets ’auntin’ round the lads of 
twenty, and tryin’ to give them advice, same 
as if you was their father—but there you 
ain’t no one’s father, and no one wants to 
’ear you gab. 

“And you keeps gettin’ older, and now it’s 
the young fellers of thirty you’ve a likin’ for, 
because that’s the age our Billys and Tommys 
would have been, if you’d ’ad all them little 
kids screamin’ and wakin’ you up of nights, 
and eatin’ and wearin’ your tobaccy and 
your drinks, same as your mates that you 
was sorry for. And per’aps you’re fool 
enough to get fond of one of them, but just 
as like as not ’e says to ’imself quiet-like, 
when you’re on the gab, that you’re a bloom¬ 
in’ old nuisance any’ow, and 
— Boy, boy, you don’t 
know ’ow strong you are, 
don’t never clap me on the 
back again like that. O 
Lord, Hugh, you’ve fair 
knocked the life out of 
me 1” - 

“Just what you deserve 
for talking rot!” I said, as 
he leaned over his chair and 
•coughed, with a certain 
■dampness about his eyes 
that I don’t think the cough 
was accountable for. We 
reached out suddenly for 
each other’s hands, and ex¬ 
ecuted a mutual shake. 

m 


ments. We were getting in among the islands 
when we met a big junk which had just looted 
and scuttled a richly laden Brazilian barken- 
tine* She had much more than enough on 
board to pay her for one trip, but cupidity got 
the better of her commander and he put about 
and came after us, thinking we were only a 
trading schooner but might have something 
on board worth taking. We made a pretence 
of trying to get away, which we could have 
done, for the "Leekwith” footed fast even 
under sail, but in reality we eased our sheets 
to hasten matters along. When he was close 
astern of us, with the wind abeam, we luffed 
up, got our guns ready for action in a jiffy 
and, as we crossed his bows, raked him fore 
and aft with our carronades, which were 
loaded almost to the muzzle with slugs and 
nails. Before he could change his course, 
with his decks littered with dead and man¬ 
gled, we came about and gave him a broad¬ 
side at close quarters, along with a deadly # 
rifle fire from the hitherto unseen members 
of the crew who hall been concealed in the 
’tween decks. He replied to this blast with a 
lot of stink-pots, only a few r of which came 
aboard and were tossed into the sea before 
any ill effects were felt from their nauseating 
fumes, and a weak and poorly directed fire 


From Horace Smith’s “War 
Maker” ( McClurg .) 

Captain George B. Boynton 
was a famous soldier of fortune 
who died in New York in Jan¬ 
uary last. He began his ad¬ 
ventures in the Civil War on 
the Union side, then resigned, 
and as his sympathies were with 
the South, he became a blockade 
runner, Charleston being his 
point of attack. Later he fought 
in Cuba, Latin America, Spain, 
in fact anywhere that there 
was adventure, fighting and 
gain. The Chinese and Malay 
pirates also came in for a 
share of his attention, and he 
organized several expeditions 
against them. 

Our first experience was a 
profitable one. When near 
the “hunting grounds” we 
lowered the smoke-stack, got 
up our canvas and sailed 
. along awaiting develop- 
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from his guns. Taken completely by surprise 
and with more than half of their number 
littering the reddened deck, the pirates were 
panic-stricken. Before they could regain 
their senses we came about again and gave 
them another broadside which took all the 
fight out of them, if there had been any left, 
and put them at our mercy. Ae we ranged 
alongside, keeping up a rifle fire but disdaining 
any further use of our guns, they managed 
to launch a couple of boats and all who 
could get into them pulled for the nearest 
island. When we threw our grappling irons 
and hauled in on them the few survivors who 
had strength enough left to get to the rail 
threw themselves overboard and swam for it. 


GAY HOLDS UP 

A POACHER. 

From Ellen Glasgozv’s 

"The Miller of Old 

Church.” {Dou¬ 
ble day, P .) 

The story unfolds 
itself among contem- 
p o r a r y Virginians, 
whom the author 
knows and depicts 
with sureness, sympa¬ 
thy and humor. Jon¬ 
athan Gay, who thinks 
strict English game 
laws hold good on 
his American land, 
and the poacher 
Archie Revercomb 
have a difference of 
opinion, in which 
both hold their own 
valiantly. 

The: assumption 
of justice angered 
Gay far more than 
the original poach¬ 
ing had done. To 
be flouted in his 
own pasture on the 
subject of his own 
game by a hana- 
s o m e barbarian, 
whom he had 
caught red-handed 
in the act of steal¬ 
ing, would have 

appealed irresistibly to his sense of humour, 
if it had not enraged him. 

“All the same I give you fair warning,” he 
retorted, “that the next time I find you tres¬ 
passing on my land, I’ll have the law * after 
you.” 

“The law—bosh! Do you think I’m afraid 
of it?” 

Somewhere at the back of Gay's brain, a 
curtain was drawn, and he saw as clearly 
as if it were painted in water colour, an Eng¬ 
lish landscape and a poacher, who had been 
caught with a stolen rabbit, humbly pulling 
the scant locks on his forehead. Well, this 
was one of the joys of democracy, doubtless, 
and he was in for the rest of them. Thes< 
people had got the upper hand certainly 
Aunt Kesiah had complained. 

“If you think I’ll tamely submit to open 
robbery by such insolent rascals as you, 
you're mistaken, young man,” he returned. 


From ‘‘Tallevrand the Man.’ 


The next instant he sprang aside and 
knocked up Archie's gun, which had been 
levelled at him. The boy's face was white 
under his sunburn, and the feathers on the 
partridges that hung from his shoulder trem¬ 
bled as though a strong wind were blowing. 

“Rascal, indeed!” he stammered, and spat 
on the ground after his words in the effort 
to get rid of the taste of them, “as if the 
whole country doesn’t know that you’re an¬ 
other blackguard like your uncle before you. 
Ask any decent woman in the neighbourhood 
if she w r ould have been seen in his company!” 

His rage choked him suddenly, and before 
he could speak again the other struck him 
full in the mouth. 

“Take that and 
hold your tongue,, 
you young sav¬ 
age !” said Gay,, 
breathing hard as 
he drew back his 
arm. 

Then as he 
stooped for his 
gun, which he had 
laid down, a shot 
passed over his 
head and whizzed 
lightly across the 
meadow. 

“The next time 
I’ll take better 
a i m,” called 
Archie, turning 
away, “'ll shoot as 
straight as the man 
who gave your 
uncle his deserts 
down at Poplar 
Spring!” 

Whistling to his 
dogs, he ran on 
for a short dis¬ 
tance ; then vault¬ 
ing the rail fence, 
he disappeared into 
the tangle of wil¬ 
lows beside the 
stream which 
flowed down from 
the mill. 

While he watched him the anger in Gay's 
face faded slowly into disgust. 

“Now I've stirred up a hornet's nest,” he 
thought, annoyed by his impetuosity. “Who, 
I wonder, was the fellow, and what a fool— 
what a tremendous fool I have been!” 

With his love of ease, of comfort, of pop¬ 
ularity, the situation appeared to him to be 
almost intolerable. 

The whole swarm would be at his head 
now, he supposed; for instead of silencing 
the angry buzzing around his uncle’s memory, 
he had probably raised a tumult which would 
deafen his own ears before it was over. 
Here, as in other hours and scenes, his re¬ 
solve had acted less as a restraint than as. a 
spur which had impelled him to the opposite 
extreme of conduct. 

Still rebuking his impulsiveness, he shoul¬ 
dered his gun again, and followed slowly in* 
the direction Archie had taken. 


Copyright, 1911, by Dana Estes & Co. 
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BRAXTON BRAGG GIVES THE LIE. 

From J. Trotwood Moore’s “Jack Ballington, 
Forester ( Winston .) 

This story, by the author of “The bishop of Cot* 
tontown,” concerns the fortunes of Jack Ballington 
of Tennessee, who prefers trees to battles, and on 
account of his gentle life and lack of fighting quali¬ 
ties seems in danger of losing his heritage and the 
girl he loves. Then the Spanish War breaks out 
and Jack enlists as a private, goes to the Philip¬ 
pines and proves that he is a true descendant ot 
his fighting ancestors in the many dramatic incidents 
in which he is an actor. Just after he enlists he 
gives the first inkling of his real spirit. 

After I had enlisted I wanted to see the 
homestead again, ihe hickories that Eloise 
and I had loved, and to bid my old grandsire 
farewell. 

He was sitting under his favorite elm tree 
smoking when I rode up. I did not see who 
was with him until I had dismounted and 
stood before him, hat off, holding my horse’s 
reins. 

Then I saw' that it was Braxton Bragg who 
w*as talking excitedly and loudly; and I knew' 
that he had been drinking. He did not speak 
to me nor see me. The 
old man did not know 
me in the gathering 
darkness. 

“I’m going as a pri- 
v a t e, Grandfather; 

General Hawthorne has 
already offered me the 
rank ” you suggest — 
but—” 

“You damned moon¬ 
ing fool, you shall not 
do it!” he cried. “No 
Rutherford ever went 
to any war a private. 

Tut—tut—I’ll fix that. 

You are now my grand¬ 
son, Jack.” 

His voice fell. He 
spoke through tears. 

“Your mother, Jack— 

Emily—ay, my boy—I 
can see her now with 
her sweet dreamy eyes 
of poetry, the finely 
chiseled half sad face 
of religion, the heart of 
romance and of sor¬ 
row 7 . I loved her best 
of them all—Jack—and 
you are her son—my 
grandson.” 

“Grandfather,” I said, 

“I thank you, and I 
shall try to be worthy 
of you and of my 
mother and my father 
who died a gentleman. 

But I shall ask only for 
this horse, for our Gen¬ 
eral to ride, and that 
he shall be near me, for 
I promised Eloise I 
would always care for 
him. She gave him to 
me,” I added. 

Instantly Braxton 
Bragg was on his feet. 


“Eloise never owned him. Why, it’s what 
I have come by for, Grandfather. What you 
had just promised me I could have when he 
rode up.” He came up to me, catching at 
the reins. “No sir, you shall never ride him 
off this place, he is mine.” 

My grandfather rose and stood between 
us. “Sit down, Braxton Bragg,” he said 
angrily. “You’ve been drinking, and you’ve 
not too much sense when you are sober. 
Now, I had forgotten—I forget so much of 
late: come to think of it, it was Eloise’s 
horse ; no cne else could touch him, and the 
way that girl could ride him—no—no—if she 
gave him to Jack he shall have him.” 

“He has lied,” Braxton Bragg cried, push¬ 
ing the old man angrily aside to shoulder up 
to me. “He is lying. She didn’t give him 
the horse—” 

My fist shut the rest of his words in his 
mouth. I felt the cut of his teeth where my 
knuckles struck them as I sent him suddenly 
full length cn the ground. 

He tried to rise, drawing his Colt’s. But 


From 


Jack Ballington Fjrcst-r ” Copyright. 1911, by John C. Winston Co. 

“love is not love that alters.” 
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my grandfather struck it from his hand with 
his crutch, knocking the weapon across the 
road. 

Cursing he tried to rise, but I was on him, 
my knee on his breast, his two arms pinned 
to the ground. 

“Grandfather,” I said, “I don’t want to 
hurt him, but you heard him give me the lie.” 

“I did,” said the old man grimly. “I did, 
and I waited to see if you would strike. If 
you had not, I was going to knock you down 
with my crutch! Mount your horse and go 
to war. Jack Ballington, my grandson; for by 
the living God I know now I’ll have a fighter 
in that war worthy the name of Rutherford 
when this cur turns coward and quits!” 

m 

JOYCE LEARNS WHAT HER HUSBAND IS. 

From Harriet T. Comstock’s "Joyce of the North 
Woods.” ( Doubleday , Page.) 

Up in an isolated North Woods village, amid 
primitive m^n and women and a few strayed souls 
from the outside, the store of Joyce Birkdale and 
John Gaston unrolls itself. Joyce, married by her 
father to a drunken rascal of the place, awakens to 
real womanhood in the realization that she loves 


this stranger with the unknown past. One night in 
terror of her life, she flees to his cabin for protec¬ 
tion—and stays there, to the scandal of the simple 
community, but to the regeneration of Gaston, who 
treats her as his sister. The way in which this 
tangled relation evolves is a study of the human 
heart and its aspirations. 


Like a burning flash she seemed to see 
two things: Jude’s true understanding of her 
blundering # words; and her possible future, 
after she had made him understand. For, of 
course, she must go back and make him un¬ 
derstand, and then—well, after such a scene, 
a woman’s life was never safe in St. Ange. 
It was like a taste of blood to a wild animal. 
Still she must go back. In all the world 
there was nothing else for her to do. 

Her face stung and throbbed, her arm 
ached where Jude had crushed the tender 
flesh. She leaned against the tree that had 
added to her pain, and wept miserably for 
very self pity. She was downed and beaten. 
After all she was to be like the rest of St. 
Ange women. 

Sounds roused her. Strange, terrific 
sounds. 


What was Jude doing? 

Trembling in every limb, she went forward 
and peered through the rose-vine 
into the room. 



from “Mira Livingston's Companions V Copyright, 1911, by The Century Co. 

LET THE TOAST PASS !" 


The rain was cooling her face 
and the wind was clearing the 
agonized brain. 

Inside, the scene struck terror 
to the watcher’s heart. 

Jude was crashing the furniture 
to pieces in a frenzy of revenge. 

The chairs were dashed against 
the chimney; the books hurled 
near and far. One almost hit the 
white face among the vines, as it 
went crashing outward. 

Then Jude attacked the pictures 
—her beautiful pictures ! 

The mountain peak was shat¬ 
tered by a blow’ from the remnant 
of the little rocker, then the ocean 
picture fell with the sound of 
splintered glass. Last the Ma¬ 
donna ! Joyce clutched her heart 
as the heavenly face was obliter¬ 
ated by the savage blow. Then, 
maddened still further by his own 
excesses, Jude laughed and struck 
with mighty force the lamp from 
the table—and the world w r as in 
blackness! 

m 

BEATEN BY A CLOUD. 

From Pemberton’s “White Motley.” 

(Sturgis & W.) 

Sir Luton Delayne, an absolutely 
worthless Englishman, has a very 
charming wife, who after some years of 
misery leaves him. She supplies him 
with money, but refuses to have any¬ 
thing further to do with him. Going 
to Andana, Switzerland, one winter, 
she believes she has successfully eluded 
Sir Luton, only to find he is staying in 
a neighboring town. There are many 
pleasant people in Andana, who find 
Lady Delayne a great addition to their 
gayeties, and one man, Benjamin Ben¬ 
son, an aviator, falls in love with her. 
All his resource and chivalry are 
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Ftom * 4 To Love and to Cherish.” Copyright, 1911, by 

Little, Brown & Co. 


SHE SAT DOWN ON A RUSTIC BENCH IN THE 
GRAPE-ARBOR AND BEGAN TO SHELL PEAS. 

called into play to shield her and her wretched 
husband from the consequences of the latter’s rash 
acts. Benson takes part in an over-the-Alps aero¬ 
plane race. 

He had reached a point where he should 
have been able to look right up the Valley 
of the Rhone; but the view was obscured by 
those banks of white cloud which had drifted 
in the valley since dawn, and were still to be 
reckoned with. He entered the first of them, 
and was subject once more to all the dread 
and despair which had afflicted him at Zer¬ 
matt. A sense of direction was lost as here¬ 
tofore ; vast shadows appeared to pursue him; 
he raced his engine that he might escape 
them, but they pressed on the more. Then, 
in an instant, the way would be clear, the sun 
shining brightly, the valley below him a 
smiling scene to summon him to victory. 

It was but such a little way, and victory 
stood so near. When the cloud enveloped 
him for the third time that day, he tried to 
soar above it, and succeeded for a little 
while: but the vapour was mounting also and 
it would interpose a curtain betv/een him and 
the earth, so that direction was alternately 
lost and found, while he himself became 
soaked to the skin and began to lose the use 
of his hands. Now-, surely, he thought that 
he was done for; but still he headed for 
Andana and the slopes, and said that all must 
be risked in that final descent. Henceforth, 
it was a race between the endurance of the 
man and the machine, and the magnitude of 
the cloud. He heard an ominous misfire in 


his engine, and shivered as though a cold 
hand had touched him. The great white sea 
of vapour below forbade him to see whether 
he were then above Visp or Sierre; nor did 
the contour of the valley shape as he had 
expected. So a w 7 oful sense of defeat took 
possession of him anew; his numbed hands 
permitted the ship to rock horribly; he w-ent 
down a hundred feet, but feared the w 7 all$ of 
the valley; rose again, and reeled in his seat. 
He was a beaten man by now 7 , hardly able to 
raise a hand to a lever; the great white sea 
had done for him, and he knew 7 it. 

Here irony stepped in, and with a w-eird 
interposition which would have delighted a 
cynic. While his machine rolled and sagged 
in the mists a sound of human voices came 
up to him from below 7 . He thought that he 
heard cheers, the hooting of horns, and the 
crack of a revolver shot. As swiftly as the 
sounds arose they died aw r ay, and the stillness 
became supreme. He felt that he must come 
down whatever the cost. The great prize 
was lost, and with it the hope of the years. 
And at this tears of a bitter sorrow willed 
to the man’s eyes. Defeated! Yes, that w ? as 
the truth, and the world w r ould know the 
story to-morrow, and forget him in a w 7 eek. 
What mattered it that he had done so much? 
Was not victory his all in all? And he was 
beat—dead beat—by the cloud w 7 hich mocked 
him. Almost with a sob he made a last ef¬ 
fort and began to come down. The ground 
below 7 him, emerging suddenly, showed a steep 
bank of snow wdth pine-woods above it. 
There he ran his ship, and as she came to 
rest he buried his face in his hands and w ept 
aloud. 

CLEMENTINA AND QUIXTUS DISCUSS 
DISTASTES. 

From Locke’s “Clementina.” {Lane.) 

Clementina Wing is a portrait painter of great 
power. An early tragedy had changed her from 
a happy care-free girl to a woman who lived for her 
work, careless of conventions and her appearance. 
To her to be painted comes Dr. Quixtus, a precise 
and courteous gentleman of the old school whose 
chief interest is archaeology. His sittings are not 
seasons of unmixed joy as Clementina has a caustic 
tongue. 

“You know 7 a friend of mine, Vandermeer,” 
said he. 

Clementina shook her head. 

“Never heard the name.” 

He explained. Vandermeer w r a? a jour¬ 
nalist. He had interviewed her and lunched 
with her at a restaurant. 

Clementina could not remember. At last 
her knitted brow cleared. 

“Good lord, do you mean a half starved, 
foxy-faced man with his toes through his 
boots ?” 

“The portrait is unflattering,” said he, “but 
I’m afraid there’s a kind of resemblance.” 

“He looked so hungry and was so hungry 
—he told me—that I took him to the ham- 
and-beef shop round the corner and stuffed 
his head with copy w ? hile he stuffed himself 
with ham and beef. To say that he lunched 
w 7 ith me at a restaurant is infernal impu¬ 
dence.” 

“Poor fellow,” said tQfiixtus. “He has to 
live rather fatly in imagination so as to make 
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up for the meagreness of his living in reality. 
It’s only human nature.” 

“Bah,” said Clementina, “I believe you’d 
find human nature in the devil.” 

Quixtus smiled one of his sweet smiles. 

“I find it in you, Clementina,” he said. 

Thus it may be perceived that the sittings 
were not marked by the usual amenities of 
the studio. The natures of the two were an¬ 
tagonistic. He shrank from her downright¬ 
ness; she disdained his ineffectuality. Each 
bore with the other for the sake of past asso- 
\ 



> rjm “ Clementina.” Oopyrijrui 1911, by The Jonn Lan* Co. 


THE OUTER EDGE OF THE TERRACE ALLURED TPIEM. 

ciations; but each drew a breath of relief 
when freed from the presence of the other. 
Although he was a man of wide culture be¬ 
yond the bounds of his own particular sub¬ 
ject, and could talk well in a half-humorous, 
half-pedantic manner, her influence often kept 
him as dumb as a mummy. This irritated 
Clementina still further. She wanted him to 
talk, to show some animation, so that she 
could seize upon something to put upon the 
dismaying canvas. She talked nonsense, in 
order to stimulate him. 

“To live in the past as you do without any 
regard for the present is as worthless as to 
go to bed in a darkened room and stay there 
for the rest of your life. Jt’s the existence 
of a mole, not of a man.” 

He indicated, with a wave of the hand, a 
Siennese predella on the wail. “You go to 
the past.” 

“For its lessons,” said Clementina. “Be¬ 
cause the Old Masters can teach me things. 
I Tow on earth do you think I should be able 
to paint vou if it hadn’t been for Velasquez? 
To say nothing of the aesthetic side. But 
you only go to the past to satisfy an idle 
curiosity.” 

“Perhaps I do, perhaps I do,” he assented, 
mildly. “A knowledge of the process by 
which a prehistoric lady fashioned her petti¬ 
coat out of skins by means of a flint needle 
and reindeer sinews would be of no value to 
Worth or Paquin. But it soothes me per¬ 
sonally to contemplate the intimacies of the 
toilette of the prehistoric lady.” 


“I call that abnormal,” said Clementina, 
“and you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

And that was the end of that conversation. 

£5 

SYBIL GIVES A FIRST LESSON IN 
LOVE 

From H. G. Wells’s “The New Machiavelli." 

( Dufheld .) 

As the Machiavelli of history in the 16 th century 
after being sent intc retiremeDr, laid bare the sins 
of his generation in drastic language, so this “New 
Machiavelli,” after renouncing the great prizes Eng¬ 
land offers to her successful statesmen who have 
proved leaders, goes into retirement and writes 
his views of English statesmanship to-day. Modern 
education and the daily more complicated problem 
of woman since she has broken loose from her 
conventional moorings are specially discussed. One 
of his cousins plays a part :n his emotional educa¬ 
tion. 

It must have been on my third visit that 
Sybil took me in hand. Hitherto I seemed 
to have seen her only in profile, but now she 
became almost completely full face, mani¬ 
festly regarded me with those violet eyes of 
l:ers. 

When young men are looked at by pretty 
cousins, they become intensely aware of those 
cousins. 

We walked round the garden somewhen 
that morning and talked about Cambridge. 
She asked quite a lot of questions about my 
work and my ambitions. She said she had 
always felt sure I was clever. 

The conversation languished a little, and 
we picked some flowers for the house. Then 
she asked if I could run. I conceded her 
various starts and we raced up and down 
the middle garden path. Then, a little breath¬ 
less, we went into the new twenty-five guinea 
summer-house at the end of the herbaceous 
border. 

We sat side by side, pleasantly hidden from 
the house, and she became anxious about her 
hair, which was slightly and prettily disar¬ 
ranged, and. asked me to help her with the 
adjustment of a hairpin. I had never in my 
life been so near the soft curly hair and the 
dainty eyebrow and eyelid and warm soft 
cheek of a girl, and I was stirred- 

It stirs me now to recall it. 

I became a battleground of impulses and 
inhibitions. 

“Thank you,” said my cousin, and moved a 
little away from me. 

She began to talk about friendship, and lost 
her thread and forgot the little electric stress 
between us in a rather meandering analysis 
of her principal girl friends. 

But afterwards she resumed her purpose. 

I went to bed that night with one proposi¬ 
tion overshadowing everything else in my 
mind, namely, that kissing my cousin Sybil 
was a difficult, but not impossible achieve¬ 
ment. I do not recall any shadow of a doubt 
whether on the whole it was worth doing. 
The thing had come into my existence, dis¬ 
turbing and interrupting its flow exactly as a 
fever does. Sybil had infected me with her¬ 
self. 

The next day matters came to a crisis in 
the little upstairs sitting-room which had 
been assigned me as a study during my visit. 
I was working up there, or rather trying to 
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-work in spite of the outrageous capering of 
some very primitive elements in my brain, 
when she came up to me, under a transparent 
pretext of looking for a book. 

I turned round and then got up at the 
sight of her. I quite forget what our con¬ 
versation was about, but I know she led me 
to believe I might kiss her. Then when I 
attempted to do so she averted her face. 

“How could you ?” she said; “I didn’t mean 
that!” 

That remained the state of our relations 
for two days. I developed a growing irritation 
with and resentment against. cousin Sybil, 
combined with an intense desire to get that 
kiss for which I hungered and thirsted. Cou¬ 
sin Sybil went about in the happy persuasion 
that I was madly in love with her, and her 
game, so far as she was concerned, was 
played and won. It wasn’t until I had fretted 
for two days that I realized that I was 
being used for the commonest forin of ex¬ 
citement possible to a commonplace girl; that 
dozens perhaps of young men had played the 
part of Tantalus at cousin Sybil’s lips.. I 
walked about my room at nights, damning 
her and calling her by terms which on the 
whole she rather deserved, while Sybil went 
to sleep pitying “poor old Dick!” 

“Damn it!” I said, “I will be equal with 
you.” 

But I never did equalize the disadvantage, 
and perhaps it’s as well, for I fancy that sort 
of revenge cuts both people too much for a 
rational man to seek it. . . 

“Why are men so silly?” said cousin Sybil 
next morning, wriggling back with down- 
bent head to release herself from what should 
have been a compelling embrace. 

“Confound it!” I said with a flash of clear 
vision. “You started this game.” 

“Oh!” 

She stood back against a hedge of roses, a 
little flushed and excited and interested, and 
ready for the delightful defensive if I should 
renew my attack. 

“Beastly hot for scuffling,” I said, white 
with anger. “I don’t know whether I’m so 
keen on kissing you, Sybil, after all. I just 
thought you wanted me to.” 

I could have whipped her, and my voice 
stung more than my words. 

Our eyes met; a real hatred in hers leaping 
rip to meet mine. 

“Let’s play tennis,” I said, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“No,” she answered shortly, “I’m going 


“You can call that unfortunate wretch your 
husband! He does not know that he has a 
wife. He will not know that he has lost a 
wife. Come, Dawn—small one—be not so 
foolish. You do not know how happy I will 
make you. You have never seen me except 
when I was tortured with doubts and fears. 
You do not know what our life will be to¬ 
gether. There shall be everything to make 
you forget—everything that thought and love 
and money can give you. The man there in 
the barred room—” 

At that I took his dear hands in mine and 
held them close as I miserably tried to make 
him hear what that still voice had told me. 

“There! That is it! If he were free, if 
he were able to stand before men that his 
actions might be judged fairly and justly, I 
should not hesitate for one single, precious 
moment. If he could fight for his rights, or 
relinquish them, as he saw fit, then this thing 
would not be so monstrous. But, Ernest, 
can’t you see? He is there, alone, in that 
dreadful place, quite helpless, quite incapable, 
quite at our mercy. I should as soon think 
of hurting a little child, or snatching the 
pennies from a blind man’s cup. The thing is 



From “ Phrynette ’’ Copyright, 1911 by 

J B. Lippincott Co. 

“i THINK I MAY PUT UP MY HAIR NOW.” 


indoors.” 

“Very well.” 

And that ended the affair with Sybil. 

m 

DAWN DEFENDS HER HUSBAND 

From Fether’s “Dawn O’Hara ” (Stokes.) 

Dawn O’Hara is an Irish-American newspaper 
•woman in New York She married dissolute, brilliant 
Peter Orme, who after making her life a misery, at 
last goes insane. Dawn goes on working to support 
herself and her husband, then has a nervous break¬ 
down and has to rest for months. When she is 
well she goes back to newspaper work, this time in 
Milwaukee, where she has romantic experiences al¬ 
ways spiced by her keen sense of humor. A Ger¬ 
man doctor loves Dawn and wants her to divorce 
Orme. 


inhuman ! It is monstrous ! No state laws, 
no red tape can dissolve such a union.” 

“You still care for him!” 

“Ernest!” 

His face was very white with the pallor of 
repressed emotion, and his eyes were like the 
blue flame that one sees flashing above a bed 
of white-hot coals. 

“You do care for him still. But yes! You 
can stand there, quite cool—but quite—and 
tell me that you would not hurt him, not for 
your happiness, not for mine. But me you 
can hurt again and again, without one twinge 
of regret.” 
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“I ain’t sayin’ you’re an Appolus Belvi- 
derus. You ain’t. But you look like a man, 
and that’s what many who wears pants don’t. 
And good clothes is a powerful help to face 
and figger. I certainly am proud to see you. 
I certainly am!” 

“And I certainly am glad to see you. I 
certainly am!” He bobbed his head in imi¬ 
tation of Mrs. McDougal, whose words were 
always emphasized by gestures, and laughed 
in the puzzled eyes of the girl beside her, 
pulling off her long gloves. “Miss Cary 
asked me the other day if I didn’t want to 

know you. She didn’t know you were a 

friend of mine before you were a friend of 
hers. Remember those applejacks I used 

to get from you ? Bully things! Don’t have 

anything like that in New York.” 

“Don’t have the same kind of stomach to 
put ’em in, I reckon. Anything is good to 
boys and billygoats, but edjicated insides is 
sniffy, they tell me. Set down, Mary Cary. 
Here, take this rockin’-chair. Ain’t anything 
been spilt on this one, and it’s the only one 
what ain’t. I'm that thankful nothin’s caught 
on fire that I was thinkin’ of settin’ down 
myself, but ’twon’t be no use. Look-a- 
yonder! If that Bickles boy ain’t tied a 
pop-cracker to Mis’ Jepson’s~ chief rooster, 
and right on to its comb! Hi, there ! Don’t 
you light that thing!” And Mrs. McDougal 
waved vigorously with her apron in the di¬ 
rection of a small group of stooping watch¬ 
ers, hands on knees and eyes 
eagerly intent. 

The warning was too late. An 
explosion, a frantic crow from a 
once lordly cock, a scurry to safer 
quarters, jeering cheers from 
heartless throats, and then silence 
as Mrs. McDougal’s waving arms 
were seen. 

m 

THE CRISIS IN THE SENATE. 

From Hansbrough's “The Second 
Amendment” (Hudson Pub¬ 

lishing Co.) 

A story of Washington life, the pe¬ 
riod some years in advance of the pres¬ 
ent, a time when airships are the ordi¬ 
nary means of conveyance. In the Sen¬ 
ate a struggle is going on between the 
Altrocratic Party, devoted to the people's 
interests, and the Conservative Party, 
devoted to the moneyed interests. A 
bill is being discussed on which the 
Senate is so evenly divided that every 
vote is necessary for a decision, and 
when the vote is called, Cornelius 
Twain, a rising man in national affairs, 
has mysteriously disappeared. 

“Damn these minions of 
money!” he exclaimed. “They 
thwart us at every step.” But 
this is only a sample, and was not 
all that he said. 

Senator Brady, the Altrocratic 
whip, hastened to the office of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms,where he wrote a 
list of Altrocratic senators who 
were absent, yet were known to be 
in the city, and directed that mes- 
HE WAS “vivified with a spark of her own soul.” sengers be dispatched for them 


MRS. McDOUGAL WELCOMES AN OLD 
FRIEND. 

From Bosher’s “Miss Gibbie Gault.” (Harper.) 

Although it may be read independently, this book 
continues the story of “Mary Cary,” the little or¬ 
phan girl. The scene is again Yorkburg, Va. The 
town is a self-satisfied one, and those in authority 
have not yet awakened to the needs of children 
and of others. Mary Cary returns from the North 
and West and helps Gibbie Gault to do a work 
improving the conditions of the mills and schools. 
Old and new methods of philanthropic work are 
well contrasted. Miss Gibbie lays down the law 
and speaks her mind. Mary Cary appears as the 
embodiment of love, but she holds her own with 
the conservative Town Fathers. 

“Now, ain’t I glad to see you! Come right 
along in and set down, unless you’d rather 
set out. I’m that proud to have you here 
I’m right light in the head, that I am!” and 
John Maxwell’s hand was shaken heartily. 
“Lord, what a big man you’ve gone and got 
to be! Your dotingest grandma wouldn’t 
have believed you would grow into good 
looks when you was fifteen. You were the 
ugliest, nicest boy I ever seen at fifteen, and 
look at you now! Look at you now!” 

Mrs. McDougal stood off and gazed with 
admiring candor at the man before her, and 
the man, laughing good-naturedly, seated 
himself on the railing of the little porch and 
threw his hat on a chair at its far end. “If 
I’ve changed it’s more than you have. Just 
as young and gay as ever,” he said, nodding 
toward her, “and still a woman of sense and 
discrimination. Nobody but you knows I’m 
handsome.” 
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forthwith. Then he rushed into the Senate 
chamber just in time to answer to his name 
on the vote on the first amendment. 

The result of the roll call, after the regular 
and the temporary pairs had been announced, 
showed forty senators for the amendment 
and forty against it, with one senator absent 
unpaired, there being none with whom he 
could be paired. The absentee was Senator 
Twain. 

“The chair votes no,” said the Vice-Presi- 



From '• She BuiMeth her House.’’ Copyright, 1911, by 
J. B. Lippincotl Co. 


HE REACHED THE CURBING OF THE OLD WELL 
WITH HIS BURDEN. 

dent in a tone that was scarcely audible. 
“The amendment is rejected.” 

A wave of unrestrained glee passed over 
the faces of those in the reserved stalls. In 
the other galleries, where sat the proletarian 
visitors, a serious and portentous silence en¬ 
sued. 

Fordyce then took the floor. He made the 
assertion, and made it vigorously, that there 
had been no previous agreement to take a 
vote. It was a strange proceeding at best, 
he declared. Therefore, he made a motion 
for a recess of thirty minutes. 

There was no doubt that his party fol¬ 
lowers, who were now in a state bordering 
upon consternation, needed time in which to 
collect their faculties and their forces. 

“I hope the motion will be voted down,” 
replied Baxter, the Conservative leader. “The 
friends of the amendment knew how to pre¬ 
vent a vote; they could have gone on with 
the debate as they have been doing for 
months.” 

The Conservatives were anxious to pro¬ 
ceed, for with the casting vote of the Vice- 
President in their favor, Twain being away 


and unpaired, they knew they could now de¬ 
feat the Purchase bill. 

“We did not anticipate any sharp practice,” 
responded Fordyce with a ringing note in his 
voice. “It was a case of snap judgment, 
nothing less. Senators on the other side will 
do well not to push me to the proof.” 

PackenhanTs face colored. Baxter was 
about to reply, when Senator Wallbridge, 
one of the senior statesmen—a Conservative 
in fact, for he believed in proper senatorial 
ethics—rose and said he hoped, in view of 
what had occurred, the request for a recess 
would be acceded to. And it was, for Baxter 
knew the value of party solidarity. He also 
knew of Wallbridge’s tendency toward in¬ 
dependent action. 

m 

FATHER FONTANEL. 

From Comfort’s “She Buildeth a House.” 

( Lippincott .) 

Paula Linster reviews books for a New York 
paper and occasionally writes a special article for it. 
She is given a book of Quentin Charter’s to review 
at the same time that she receives an assignment to 
write up Dr. Bellingham, an occultist. These two 
men are destined to exercise a tremendous influence 
over her, Bellingham in trying to absorb her indi¬ 
viduality in a vampire desire to strengthen himself, 
and Charter in his admiration and worsl^ of the 
strength and beauty of her soul. Paula ana Charter 
correspond with each other for months before they 
meet. 

At this time Paula encountered one of the 
imperishable little books of the world, brac¬ 
ing to her spirit as a day’s camp among 
mountain-pines. Nor could she refrain from 
telling Charter about “The Practice of the 
Presence of God,” as told in the conversa¬ 
tions of Brother Lawrence, a bare-footed 
Carmelite of the Seventeenth Century. Char¬ 
ter’s reply to this letter proved largely influ¬ 
ential in an important decision Paula was 
destined to make. 

Yes, I have communed with Brother Lawrence— 
carried the little volume with me on many voyages. 

I commend * a mind that is fine enough to draw 
inspiration from a message so chaste and simple. 
You will be interested to hear that I have known 
another Brother Lawrence—a man whose holiness 
one might describe as “humble” or “lofty,” with 
equal accuracy. This man is a Catholic priest, 
Father Fontanel of Martinique. His parish is in 
that amazing little port, Saint Pierre — where 
Africa and France were long ago transplanted and 
have fused together so enticingly. Lafcadio 
Hearn’s country—you will say. I wonder that this 
inscrutable master, Hearn, missed Father Fontanel 
in his studies. ... I was rough from the seas and 
a long stretch of military campaigning, when my 
shir turned into that lovely harbor of Saint Pierre. 
Finding Father Fontanel, I stayed over several 
ships, and the healing of his companionship restores 
me even now to remember. 

We would walk together on the Morne d’Orange 
in the evening. His church was on the rise of the 
morne at the foot of Rue Victor Hugo. He loved 
to hear about my explorations in books, especially 
about my studies among the religious enthusiasts. 
I would tell him of the almost incredible austerities 
of certain mystics to refine the body, and it was 
really a sensation to hear him exclaim in his French 
way: “Can it be possible? I am very ignorant. 
All that I know is to worship the good God who 
is always w T ith me, and to love my dear children 
who have so much to bear. I do not know' why I 
should be so happy—unless it is because I know 
so very Jittle. Tell me why I live in a state of 
continual transport.” 

Father Fontanel has meant very much to me. In 
all my thinking upon the ultimate happiness of the 
race, he stands out as the bright achievement. At 
the time I knew him, there was not a single moment 
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of his life in which the physical of the man was 
supreme. What his earlier years were I do not 
know, of course but I confess now I should like 
to know. . . . The presence of God was so real to 
him. that Father Fontanel did not understand at 
all his own great spiritual strength. Nor do his 
people quite appreciate how great he is among the 
priests of men. He has been in their midst so 


mummers in some pageant of modern Lon¬ 
don, but that they are serious participants in 
grave proceedings. 

Not only the eye, but the ear will convey 
novel and favorable impressions to the ob¬ 
server. He will be struck by the cheerful 



From **A Philadelphia Lawyer in the London Courts ” 


Copyright, 1911, by Henry Holt & Co. 


THE SENTENCING OF DHINGRA. 


long that they seem accustomed to his power. Only 
a stranger can realize what a pure, shining garment 
his actual flesh has become. To me there was 
healing in the very approach of this man. 

About such purity there is nothing icy nor 
fibrous nor sterile. . . . You are singing in my 
heart. Skylark. 

m 

ENGLISH COURT PROCEDURE AS AN 
AMERICAN SEES IT. 

From Learning’s “A Philadelphia Lawyer in the 
London Courts(Holt.) 

English' courts of law are so much like our own 
that an American lawyer would feel at home in them 
at once. A few differences and similarities may be 
observed however by the American visitor. 

In thus glancing at an English court, an 
American’s attention is sure to be arrested 
by the wig. The barrister’s wig, for his or¬ 
dinary practice in the High Court, has a mass 
of white hair standing straight up from the 
forehead, as a German brushes his; above the 
ears are three horizontal, stiff curls, and, back 
of the ears, four more, while behind there 
are five, finished by the queue which is di¬ 
vided into tails, reaching below the collar of 
the gown. There are bright, shiny, well- 
curled wigs; wigs old, musty, tangled and 
out of curl; some are worn jauntily, produc¬ 
ing a smart and sporty effect, others look like 
extinguishers. So grotesque is the effect that 
it is difficult to realize that these men are not 


alacrity and promptness of the witnesses, by 
the quickness and fulness of their responses, 
by a certain atmosphere of complete under¬ 
standing between court, counsel, witnesses and 
jury, and more than all, by the marked cour¬ 
tesy, combined with an absence of all re¬ 
straint, and a perfectly colloquial and good- 
humored interchange of thought. It is hard 
to define this, but it certainly differs from 
the air of an American tribunal where the 
participants seem almost sulky by compari¬ 
son. The Englishman in his court is evi¬ 
dently in his native element and appears at 
his best. 

The voices, too, are most agreeable, al¬ 
though many barristers acquire the high- 
pitched, thin tone usually associated with lit¬ 
erary and ecclesiastical surroundings. Be¬ 
sides superior modulation, the chief merit is 
in the admirable distribution of emphasis. In 
this respect both the dialogue and monologue 
in an English court room are far less monot¬ 
onous than in an American. 

Passing the superficial impression and com¬ 
ing to the underlying substance, there is ex¬ 
traordinarily little difference between law 
courts on both sides of the Atlantic. Not 
only is the common law the same, and the 
legislation of the two countries largely paral¬ 
lel, but the method of law-thought—the man¬ 
ner of approaching the consideration of ques- 
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tions—is precisely identical, so that, upon the 
whole, the diversity is no greater than that 
which may exist between any two of the 
forty-six States. Indeed, so complete is the 
similarity that an American lawyer feels that 
he might step into the barristers* benches and 
conduct a current case without causing the 
slightest hitch in the proceedings, provided 
he could manage the wig and that the dif¬ 
ference of accent—not very marked in men 
of the profession—should not attract too much 
attention. 

That the law emanating from the little 
Island, which could be tucked away in a 
corner of some of our States, should have 
spread over the vast territory of America and 
control such an enormous population with its 
many foreign strains, and that, as the decades 
roll on, it should thrive, improve, and suc¬ 
cessfully grapple with problems never dreamed 
of in its origin, indicates its surprising vital¬ 
ity and stimulates interest in the methods 
now in vogue in its native land. 


fore. Emerson asked me to sign one of the 
notes as dummy collateral for the loan, 
and-” 

'Quickly Darwin picked him up. At last he 
was on the track. He had tangible proofs 
at last. 

“Ah, yes, the notes!” he exclaimed. “How 
many notes were there ?” 

“Five notes of $400,000 each.” 

The lawyer repeated after him. 

“Five notes of $400,000 each?*’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Who signed these notes?” 

“Wilbur Emerson, Mr. Emerson, Sr., Mr. 
Tooker, Mr. Raymond and myself.” 

m 

FOG BOUND. 

From Bone's “The Brassbounder.” ( Dutton .) 

A “brassbounder” is a youthful apprentice whose 
parents pay a premium for his appointment to a 
vessel, where for three years he does the work of 


From Klein and Hornblow’s "The 
Gamblers.” ( Dillingham .) 


DARWIN GETS PROOF. 


A story of extravagance, specu¬ 
lation and intrigue. James Dar¬ 
win has uncovered the secret of 
a crooked banking deal. 


Cowper started from his 
seat as if lie had been shot. 

“My God! You wouldn’t 
do that!” he cried. 

Shrugging his shoulders, 
Darwin replied coldly: 

“It doesn’t rest with me, 
but with the Court. You have 
violated the Federal banking 
law. You will be indicted as 
sure as there’s a God in 
heaven, and I’ll help to con¬ 
vict you!” 

The wretched man cowered 
before him. 

“Have mercy! Think of 
our position—our families !” 

Darwin turned fiercely on 
him. 

“Mercy! Why should I 
consider you. Have you and 
your associates considered the 
unfortunate people who fool¬ 
ishly entrusted their money 
to your care? They may lose 
all they possess — all they 
owned in the world. You’ll 
lose only your liberty, which 
you could not value much, 
seeing you jeopardized it so 
readily.” 

“I do prize it, Mr. Darwin; 
I do, indeed!” cried the un¬ 
happy man. “I could not face 
this disgrace. I am soon to 
be married. It would be the 
end of everything. If she 
gives me up I shall shoot my¬ 
self. We did wrong. I see it 
now. I did not realize it be- 


From “ Tho Gambler*.” Copyright 1911, by G. W. Dillingham Co. 

“don’t you know how to deal straight? that’s my card 
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From '* The ' r iBsbounder.” Copyright, 1911, hy E F. Dutton tn ( o. 

ADRIFT IN THE FOG. 

an ordinary seaman, eats no better and gets no 
more pay, on the theory that he is learning to be 
an officer. This “brassbounder” who tells this story 
sailed from Glasgow round the Horn and back, 
meeting the dangers of storm and fog. At one 
time they were nosing out of the Thames in a 
dense fog. 

The Old Man was on the poop, anxiously 
peering into the void, though keenest eyes 
could serve no purpose. Bare-headed, that 
he might the better hear, he stepped from 
rail to rail—listening, sniffing, striving, with 
every other sense acute, to work through the 
fog-banks that had robbed him of his sight. 
We were in evil case. A dense fog in Chan¬ 
nel, full in the track of shipping—a weak 
wind for working ship. Small wonder that 
every whisper, every creak of black or parrel, 
caused him to jump to the compass—a steer¬ 
ing order all but spoken. 

“Where d'ye mark that, now?” he cried, 
as again the liner’s siren sounded out. 

‘'Where d’ye mark . . . d’ye mark . . . 
mark?” The word was passed forward from 
mouth to mouth, in voices faint and muffled. 


“About four points on th’ port bow. Sir!” 
The cry sounded far and distant, like the 
hail from a passing ship, though the Mate 
was but shouting from the bows. 

“Aye, aye! Stan’ by t’ hand that fore¬ 
sheet ! Keep the foghorn goin’!” 

. . . Foresheet . . . ’sheet . . . th’ fog- 
’orn . . . goin’!” The invisible choir on the 
main-deck repeated the orders. 

Again the deep bellow from the steamer, 
now perilously close—the futile rasp of our 
horn in answer. 

Suddenly an alarmed cry: “O Chris’! She’s 
into us! . . The bell, you! The bell! . . .” 

A loud clanging of the forward bell, a united 
shout from our crew, patter of feet as they 
run aft, the Mate shouting: “Down helium, 
Sir—down helium, f’r God’s sake!” 

“Hard down helm! Le’ go foresheet!” 
answered to the Mate’s cry. the Old Man 
himself wrenching desperately at the spokes 
of the wheel. Sharp ring of a metal sheave, 
hiss of a running rope, clank and throb of 
engines, thrashing of sails coming hard to 
the mast, shouts! 

Out of the mist a huge shadowy hull 
ranges alongside, the wash from her sheering 
cutwater hissing and spluttering on our 
broadside. 

Three quick, furious blasts of a siren, un¬ 
intelligible shouts from the steamer’s bridge, 
a churning of propellers; foam; a waft of 
black smoke—then silence, the white, clammy 
veil again about us, and only the muffled 
throb of the liner’s reversed engines and the 
uneasy lurch of our barque, now all aback, 
to tell of a tragedy averted. 

“Oh ! The murderin’ ruffians ! The b-y 

sojers!” The crisis over, the Old Man was 
beside himself with rage and indignation. 
“Full speed through weather like this! Blast 
ye!” he yelled, hollowing his hands. “What— 
ship—is—that?” 

No answer came out of the fog. The throb 
of engines died away in a steady rhythm; 
they would be on their course again, “slowed 
down,” perhaps, to twelve knots, now that 
the nerves of *he officer of the watch had 
been shaken. 

SHIP WRECKED AT MODERN AVALON. 

From Robert W. Chambers’s ''Adventures of a 
Modest Man.” {Appleton.) 

The modest man, who is the hero, takes his 
two daughters abroad for the summer. How he 
came to leave his beautiful home on Long Island, 
where he had lived, golfed and grown fat and lazy 
twenty years, forms quite a story in itself- 
The persuading was done by a young man who 
wanted to marry one of the datighters. So the hero 
and father finds himself embarked on the ocean, but 
also embarked on more troublesome seas than the 
Atlantic. In the course of the story the hero and 
his friend, adrift in a small boat, find themselves 
about to be cast ashore by the surf. 

“Well, where the devil are we?” 

“Off Avalon!” 

“Avalon!” repeated Harrell, stupidly. 
“Why. man. it’s a hundred miles south of 
Holy Cross!” 

“Well, we’ve made it. I tell you. I can see 
one of their dinky little temples shining 
among the trees. Hark! There go the bells 
ringing for meditation!” 
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A mellow chime came across the 
water. 

“It can’t be Avalon,” repeated 
Harroll, not daring to hope for such 
fortune. “What do you know about 
Avalon, anyway ?” 

“What I’ve heard.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Why, it’s a resort for played- 
out people who’ve gone the pace. 

When a girl dances herself into the 
fidgets, or a Newport matron goes 
to pieces, or a Wall Street man be¬ 
gins tc talk to himself, hither they 
toddle. It’s the fashionable round¬ 
up for smashed nerves and wibbly- 
wobbly intellects—a sort of “back- 
to-nature” enterprise run by a 
“doctor.” He makes ’em all wear 
garments cut in the style of the 
humble bed-sheet, and then he 
turns ’em out to grass; and they 
may roll on it or frisk on it or eat 
it if they like. Incidentally, I be¬ 
lieve, they’re obliged to wallow in 
the ocean several times a day, run 
races afoot, chuck the classic discus, 
go barefooted and sandal-shod, 
wear wreaths of flowers instead of 
hats, meditate in silence when the 
temple bells ring, eat grain and 
fruit and drink milk, and pay enor¬ 
mous bills to the quack who runs 
the place. It must be a merry life, 

Harroll. No tobacco, no billiards, 
no bridge. And hit the downy at 
nine-thirty by the curfew!” 

“Good Lord!” muttered Harroll. 

“That’s Avalon,” repeated Sel- 
den. “And \\ e’re almost there. 

Look sharp! Stand by for a duck¬ 
ing! This surf means trouble 
ahead!” 

It certainly did; the boat soared 
skyward on the crest of the swell; 
a smashing roller hurled it into the 
surf, smothering craft and crew in 
hissing foam. A second later two 
heads appeared, and two half- 
suffocated young men floundered up 
the beach and dropped, dripping and speech¬ 
less, on the sand. 

They lay inert for a while, salt water 
oozing at every pore. Harroll was the first 
to sit up. 


From “The Adventures of a Modest Man.” 


Copyright, 1911, by D. Appleton k C o. 


I REALIZED THAT I WAS GOING TO KISS HER IF SHE 
DIDN’T MOVE . . . AND—SHE DIDN’T” 


FOUR GENERATIONS PASS ON THE 
TREASURE 


From J. R. 


Scott's “In Her 
( Lippincott .) 


Own Right .' 7 


“Right?” he inquired. 

“All right. Where’s the boat?” 

“Ashore below us.” He rose, dripping, and 
made off toward the battered boat, which lay 
in the shoals, heeled over. Selden followed; 
together they dragged the wreck up high and 
dry; then they sat down on the sand, eyeing 
one another. 

“It’s a fine day,” said Selden, with a vacant 
grin. He rolled over on his back, clutching 
handfuls of hot sand. “Isn’t this immense?” 
he said. “My! how nice and dry and solid 
everything is! Roll on your back, Harroll! 
Vou’ll enjoy it more that way.” 

But Harroll got up and began dragging 
the guns and cartridge-sacks from the boat. 

“I’ve some friends here,” he said briefly. 
“Come on ” 


Geoffrey Croyden, society man, having lost his 
fortune through dishonest brokers, retires to an in¬ 
herited Maryland estate, with a* small income at¬ 
tached. He was in love with an heiress in his 
home city, but had not proposed to her before mis¬ 
fortune came to him. In a secret drawer in the 
Maryland house he finds a document, in which he 
is bequeathed buried jewels worth half a million. 
This is the document, a letter. 

“Annapolis, io May, 1738. 

“7 fear that I am about to Clear for my 
Last Voyage—the old mounds trouble me, 
more and more, especially those in my head 
and chest. 

“You arc familiar with certain Episodes in 
my Early Life . spent under the Jolly Roger 
on the Spanish Main , and you have main¬ 
tained Silence—for which I shall alzvays be 
ycur debtor. It is, therefore , but Mcic that 
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you should he my Heir—and 1 have this day 
Executed my last Will and Testament, be¬ 
queathing to you all my Property and effects. 

“But there still remains a goodly portion 
which, for obvious reasons, may not be so 
disposed of. I mean my buried Treasure. 
It amounts to about half my Fortune, and 
Approximates near to Fifty Thousand Pounds , 
though that may be but a crude Estimate at 
best, for I am not skilled in the judging of 
Precious Stones. As there is nothing by which 
it can be identified, you can use it zoithout 
Hesitation. Subject, however, to one Restric¬ 
tion: As it zvas not honestly come by, I ask 
you not to use it except in an Extremity of 
Need. If that need does not arise in your 
Life, you, in turn, may pass this letter on to 
your heir, and he, in turn , to his heir, and so 
on, until such Time as the Need may come, 
and the Restriction be lifted. And 'now to 
find the Treasure :— 

“Seven hundred and fifty feet—and at right 
angles to the water line—from the extreme 
tip of Greenberry Point, below Annapolis, 
where the Severn runs into the Chesapeake, 
are four large Beech trees, standing as of the 
corners of a Square, though not equidistant. 
Bisect this Square, by tzvo lines drazvn front 
the Corners. At a Point three hundred and 
thirty feet, North-by-North-East, from where 
these two lines intersect and at a depth of 
Six feet, you will come upon an Iron Box. 
It contains the Treasure. And I wish you 
(or whoever recovers it) loy of it!—as much 
joy with it as I had in the Gathering. 

“Y'r humb’l & obed’t Serv'nt, 

“Robert Parmenter. 

“To Marmaduke Duval, Esq’rP 

Below was written, by another hand: 

“The Extremity of Need has not arisen. I 
pass it on to my son. M. D.” 

And below that, by still another hand: 

“Neither has the Need come to me. I 
pass it to my son. D. D.” 

And below that, by still another hand: 

“Nor by me. I pass it to my son. M. DP 
And below that: 

“The Extremity of Need brushed by me so 
close I heard the mstling of its gozvn, but I 
did not dig. I haz'e sufficient for me, and I 
am the last of my line. I pass it, therefore , 
to my good friend Hugh Croyden (and, in 
the event that he predecease me, to his son 
Geoffrey Croyden ), to whom Clarendon zv-ill 
go upon my demise. D. DP 

m 

IN A PUEBLO HONEYCOMB. 

From Houston’s “The Jaws of Death/’ (Griffith 
& R.) 

Fob Gordon’s father and grandfather are taken 
captive by the Mormons in the days when they 
were a law unto themselves and paid little or no 
attention Jo the rest of the country. The rescue 
of the prisoners is undertaken by Rob and a few 
others, led by an Indian, A wake-in-the-Night. Their 
journey leads them through the canons of the Colo¬ 
rado River. They go through a Pueblo village 

They were soon at the low cylindrical 
opening through which they were obliged to 
crawl. Bill went first, but backward, taking 


hold of the sheep and drawing it toward him. 
It was by no means easy, but with Happy’s 
help he at last succeeded, when he was fol¬ 
lowed by Happy, who had less trouble in 
bringing the smaller kid with him. As soon 
as they reached the gallery where they could 
w r alk erect, each lighted an estrana stem so 
that they were able now to see the character 
of the passageway, which of course had been 
quite impossible when Bill had first entered it. 

They noticed, to their surprise, that nume¬ 
rous branch passageways opened out into the 
one they were following. Indeed, as they 
neared the cave the soft shale jappeared to 
be literally honeycombed with passages. Some 
of these were so low that one was obliged to 
stoop in order to enter. They w T ere excellent 
places, however, in which one could dis 
appear if hard pressed by a pursuing enemy; 
for, provided the passages led as they usually 
do into rooms, an enemy would have but a 
poor chance for his life if a determined per¬ 
son stood at the other end of the low open¬ 
ing. 

Neither spoke, although both closely ob¬ 
served the general position of the side pas¬ 
sages. Happy especially noted one of the 
main passages that led more nearly to the 
north than that through which they were 
going, which Bill informed him extended in 
almost a straight line to the front of the cave. 

They had now beached the portion of the 
cave immediately back of the opening at the 
village, the dim light of which could be seen 
in front of them. They were beginning to 
consider whether or not it was best to ven¬ 
ture cautiously into the main cave, or to en¬ 
deavor to find a smaller room that could be 
entered onlv by the low opening from below, 
which would enable them to make a stand 
in a fight against the Pueblos. 

Something occurred, however, that com¬ 
pelled them to come to rapid decision. They 
distinctly heard the footsteps of the Pueblos 
descending the fissure in the sandstone. As 
Happy had said, they were evidently making 
for the cave in which they were standing. 

THE LAW OF THE BOLO. 

From Hyatt’s {< The Law of the Bolo.” (Estes.) 

} he bolo is the terrible two foot knife of the 
Filipino, with which he can cleave his enemy from 
collar bone to waist. The law of the bolo, is and 
alvvays has been, that the spoil shall go to the man 
with the longest reach. This code of elemental 
directness and simplicity is the only one suited to 
Filipino conditions! 

As every one knows, the Americans went 
to the Philippines to save the Filipinos from 
the Spanish tyranny; and, as is also well 
known, the Filipinos responded in character¬ 
istic fashion. For a few brief weeks, the 
agitators in the towns believed, and pro¬ 
claimed, that the millennium had come, the 
reign of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity— 
Liberty to do what was good in your own 
sight, and evil in the sight of every decent 
man; Equality, so far as the goods of a 
richer man than yourself were concerned; 
Fraternity in the Cain-and-Abel sense. The 
tao repeated the words, taking them to mean 
that the Presidentes and Tenientes would be 
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hanged, and that there would be cock-fights 
every day of the week; the ladrones took 
them to mean the entire abolition of any 
form of police; but old Felizardo, who was 
now sixty years of age and the wisest man 
in the Islands, laughed scornfully. 

“The Americanos will let them bolo one 
another for a while,” he said, “then they will 
send an army to put those who remain in 
order. Still, it is not my quarrel. I claim 
nothing beyond my mountains.” 

None the less, he strengthened the out¬ 
posts on the lower slopes of the range, and 
when the Provisional Government in Manila 
sent envoys to ask him to join them, the 
rather nervous mestizos who brought the 
message were sent back, very flustered, with 
their mission unfulfilled. Then came other 
envoys, truculent ones this time, with orders 
to Felizardo to make his submission to the 
Sovereign People, the latter being repre¬ 
sented by a few score of coffee-coloured little 
men in khaki uniforms, with huge red sashes, 
huge red epaulettes, and even more huge 


dignity: “The corporal of the Guardia Civile 
at Calocan—you remember, the old one— 
would alone have put them to flight, beating 
them with the flat of his sword. They tell 
me those patriots have hewn down the gal¬ 
lows at Calocan. Well, it was old; and, in 
any case, the Americanos would doubtless 
have put up a new one—for these patriots.” 

But when the second deputation, that to 
demand his instant submission to the will of 
the Sovereign People, arrived, and Felizardo 
heard that the envoys were generals, wearing 
that same gorgeous uniform, he waxed wroth, 
and ordered that those distinguished soldier- 
diplomats should be brought to him. “Bring 
them, sabres, revolvers, and all,” he said. 
“Let them climb the mountains, and climb 
rather fast, as I am in a hurry to see the 
great sight.” 

Possibly, his orders were taken too liter¬ 
ally. At any rate, two of the envoys fainted 
half way up the mountain-side, and had to be 
revived with pricks from the point of a bolo; 
whilst even the third, who was of a tougher 
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CHANGING GUNS. 


sabres, which they loved to jangle over the 
cobble-stones of the towns, greatly to their 
own glory, and much to the detriment of 
their scabbards. Felizardo, hearing of them, 
laughed again—his official uniform was a suit 
of white duck and a broad-brimmed straw 
Fat—then he said to Dolores, whose girlish 
prettiness had changed now to a sweet-faced 


breed, had none of his truculence left when 
he found himself face to face with that quiet, 
wizened little man. Moreover, the ends of 
the scabbards were worn and dented beyond 
all hope of repair, and when, in obedience to 
Felizardo’s order, the owners attempted to 
draw r their sabres in salute, not one of them 
could get the blade out. 
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KING EDWARD BUYS A CAP. 

From A. E. T. Watson s “King Edward VII. as a 
Sportsman ( Longmans , G.) 

King Edward won renown in yachting, racing, 
shooting and golfing. The chapter on yachting, by 
Sir Seymour Fortescue, is of special interest. The 
following extract shows the king's close observation 
of details and also l:is kindly thought of his sub¬ 
ordinates : 

On a certain Sunday, when again accom¬ 
panying His Royal Highness, a strapper, 
leaving the stable, passed close to the Prince, 
who stopped him and remarked, “I did not 
see you at church this morning?” The man 
made some excuse .for his non-attendance. 
“You should have gone to the service,” His 
Royal Highness replied; “I always attend 
myself, and I expect my people to do the 
same.” What struck Porter so forcibly was 
the fact that the Prince should have noticed 
the absence of one of the humblest of his 
servants from a congregation numbering be¬ 
tween two and three hundred; but His Royal 
Highness’s observation was always extra¬ 
ordinarily keen. 

It is knowrn how critical the Prince was 
in regard to ornament and attire. Once 
when the Royal yacht was at Cowes, 
Porter was honoured by a command to 
attend His Royal Highness on 
board, and soon after his recep¬ 
tion was presented with a pin. 
which he gratefully placed in the 
black scarf which he was wearing. 

After a time His Royal Highness, 
looking at him, remarked, “I 
don’t like that black scarf of 
yours; it doesn’t seem suitable.” 

Raising his hand he removed the 
pin and put it in his pocket. 

“Haven’t you got a while scarf?” 
he continued. Porter replied that 
he had, and asked permission to 
go and put it on. This being 
granted, he presently reappeared, 
sincerely hoping that he might not 
be going to lose his jewel; but the 
Prince had not forgotten it, and, 
approving of the’ scarf, fixed the 
pin in it. He disapproved, how¬ 
ever, of the hat which his trainer 
was wearing, telling him that it 
was not appropriate fpr a yacht. 

In the afternoon His Royal High¬ 
ness went ashore, and on return¬ 
ing handed Porter a yachting cap 
which he had purchased for him. 

m 

THE RED TAPE BEGINS TO 
UNWIND. 

From Owen Wister’s “Members of the 
Family.” ( Macmillan .) 

Short stories introducing Scipio Le 
Moyne and some of his friends already 
known to readers of “The Virginian.” 

This one is an amusing tale of military 
red tape, based oiiginally on Private 
Bateau’s swift expulsion from the Cap¬ 
tain's office, when he innocently in¬ 
quired for the Captain’s sister. 

Private Bateau stated his case 
in the Adjutant’s office at Fort 
Chiricahua. The post commander 
dulv investigated the affair, and 


Private Bateau was duly informed that his 
complaint was deemed out of military cogni¬ 
zance. Private Bateau, thoroughly booked 
on the machinery, now appealed to the De¬ 
partment Commander. He called in no clerk 
to draft his grievance for him; with Cousin 
Xerxes to help, he wrote: 

“Fort Chiricahua, A. T., Nov. 30, 188-. 
“The Adjutant-General, Deparlment of Arizona, 
Whipple Barracks, A. T. (Through Military 
Channels.) 

“Sir. —For the information of the commanding 
general of the department, I wish to report Captain 
Joshua Stone of E Troop 4th Cavalry for using 
brutal conduct toward me at 5 p.m. 26th inst, at 
witch hour he insulted me with his foot behaiving 
iike no officer and gentleman in a way I will not 
rite down. All I did was bring word our choir 
was waiting for Mrs. Stone to play like she always 
done on the melodeum for church practiss 'wensday 
afternoons and Saturday nights. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“Leonidas Bateau, Private, Troop I, 4th Cav’y.” 

This document Leonidas handed to the 
first sergeant of his troop, who took it with 
the daily morning report to the captain, who 
indorsed it, “Respectfully forwarded to the 
Adjutant-General Department of Arizona 
(through Post Commander). The facts in 
this case are as follows,” etc., and duly 
signed the indorsement, and forwarded it the 
next day to the Post Commander, who in- 
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PHILOSOPHY A LA 


MODE. 


From Anthony Hope’s “Mrs. 
Maxon Protests(Harper.) 


Winnie Maxon finds life 
with her overbearing, dicta¬ 
torial husband insupportable, 
and tells him that she in¬ 
tends to leave him. He 
persuades her to say and do 
nothing until she returns 
from a visit at Shaylor’s 
Patch, the country-place of 
some free-thinking cousins of 
hers. Here she meets people 
of a very different type from 
her husband, who discuss a 
philosophy of life, and in 
some cases live it, too, quite 
at variance with that estim¬ 
able Briton’s conceptions. 


F rom M M»s. Maxon Protests ” Copyright 1911, by Harper & Brothe-s. 

“l suppose you’ve given him no really serious cause for 

COMPLAINT." 


At lunch Dick Denne- 
hy could not get away 
from his victory at lawn- 
tennis. He started on an 
exposition of the theory 
of the game. He was 
heard in silence, till Tora 
Aikenhead observed in 
her dispassionate tone, 

“But you don’t play at 
all well, Dick.” 

“What!” he shouted, 
indignantly, trying to 
twist up a still humid 
mustache. 

“Theory against practice—that’s the way of 
it always,” said Stephen. 

“Well, in a sen^c ye’re right there, ’ Den- 
nehv conceded. “It needs a priest to tell you 
what to do, and a man to do it.” 

“Let’s put a ‘not’ in the first half of the. 
proposition,” said Ledstone. 

“And a woman in the second half.''’ Mrs. 
Lenoir added. 

“That must be why they like one another 
so much,” Dennehy suggested. “Each makes 
such a fine justification for the existence of 
the other, they keep one another in work!” 
He rubbed his hands with a pleasantly boyish 
laugh. 

Stephen smiled. “I always like to search 
for a contradictory instance. Now, if a man 
drinks himself to death, he benefits the rev¬ 
enue, he accelerates the wealth of his heirs, 
promotes the success of his rivals, gratifies 


the enmity of his foes, and enriches the con¬ 
versation of his friends. As for his work—if 
he has any—il n’y a pas d’homme neces- 
saire.” 

“It seems to me it would be all right if 
nobody wasted time and trouble over stop¬ 
ping him,” said Dennehy—a teetotaller, and 
the next instant quaffing ginger-beer immod¬ 
erately. 

“He would be sure to be hurting some¬ 
body,” said Mrs. Lenoir. 

“And why not hurt somebody? I’m sure 
somebody’s always hurting me,” Dennehy ob¬ 
jected, hotly. “How would the world get 
cn else? Don’t I hold my billet only till a 
better man can turn me out?” 

“Yes,” said Stephen. “ ‘The priest who slew 
the slayer, and shall himself be slain’—that 
system’s by no means obsolete in modem 
civilization.” 


dorsed it, “Respectfully 
forwarded to the Adju¬ 
tant-General Department 
of Arizona, Whipple 
Barracks, A. T. I find 
upon investigation,” etc., 
“and I have cautioned 
Private Leonidas Bateau 
that he ought to be more 
guarded in his language 
when referring to an ot- 
ficer’s wife, and I recom¬ 
mend that, no further ac¬ 
tion be taken in this 
case.” 

Do you perceive the 
wheels beginning to go 
round ? 

m 
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From Rupert Hughes ’ 
‘'Excuse Me.” ( H . 
K. Fly.) 


This is the opening 
of the novelized form 
of Rupert Hughes’ rol¬ 
licking Pullman car 
farce, “Excuse Me,” 
which has been run¬ 
ning successfully in 
New York all the 
winter. 


From 4 ‘ Excuse Me ! w Copyright 1911 by H K Fly Co 

NOW it’s my vacation and im going to smoke up.” 

“Obsolete l It’s the soul of it, its essence, 
its gospel.” It was Mrs. Lenoir who spoke. 

“A definition of competition?” asked 
Stephen. 

“Yes, and of progress—as they call it.” 

Tora Aikenhead was consolatory, benign, 
undismayed. “To be slain when you’re old 
and weak—what of that?” 

“But ye don’t think ye’re old and weak. 

That’s, the shock of it,” cried Dennehy. 

Tt is rather a shock,” Mrs. Lenoir agreed. 

“The truth about yourself is always a shock— 
or even another person’s genuine opinion.” 

Winnie Maxon remembered how she had 
administered to her husband his “awful 
facer”; she recollected also, rather ruefully, 
that he had taken it well. You always have 
to hurt somebody, even when you want so 
obvious a right as freedom! A definite 
declaration of incompatibility must be wound¬ 
ing—at any rate, when it is not mutual. 


The young woman 
in the taxicab scut¬ 
tling frantically 
down the dark street 
clung to the arm of 
the young man 
alongside, as if she 
were terrified at the 
lawbreaking, neck- 
risking speed. But 
evidently some 
greater fear goaded 
her, for she gasped: 

“Can’t he go a lit¬ 
tle faster?” 

“Can’t you go a 
little faster?” The 
young man along¬ 
side howled as he 
thrust his head and 
shoulders through 
the window in the 
door. 

But the self- 
created taxi-gale 
swept his voice aft, 
and the taut chauf¬ 
feur perked his ear 
in vain to catch the 
vanishing syllables. 

“What’s that?” he 
roared. 

“Can’t you go a 
little faster?” 

The indignant 
charioteer simply 
had to shoot one 
barbed glare of re¬ 
proach into that passenger. He turned his 
head and growled: “Say, do youse want to 
lose me me license?” 

For just cne instant he turned his head. 
One instant was just enough. The unguarded 
taxicab seized the opportunity, bolted from 
the track, and flung, as it were, its arms 
diunkenly around a perfectly respectable 
lamppost attending strictly to its business on 
the curb. There ensued a condensed Fourth 
of July. Sparks flew, tires exploded, metals 
ripped, two wheels spun in air and one wheel, 
neatly severed at the axle, went reeling down 
the sidew r alk half a block before it leaned 
against a tree and rested. 

A dozen or more miracles coincided to 
save the passengers from injury. The young 
man found himself standing on the pave¬ 
ment with the unhinged door still around his 
neck. The young woman's arms were round 
his neck. Her head was on his shoulder. It 


A TAXICAB WRECK 
HALTS AN ELOPE¬ 
MENT. 
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had reposed there often enough, but never 
before in the street under a lamppost. The 
chauffeur found himself in the road, walking 
about on all fours, like a bewildered quad¬ 
ruped. 

Evidently some overpowering need for 
speed possessed the young woman, for even 
now she did not scream, she did not faint, 
she did not murmur, “Where am I?” She 
simply said: 

“What time is it, honey?” 

And the young man, not realizing how be¬ 
fuddled he really was, or how his hand trem¬ 
bled, fetched out his watch and held it under 
the glow of the lamppost, which was now 
bent over in a convenient but disreputable 
attitude. 

“A quarter to ten, sweetheart. Plenty of 
time for the train.” 

“But the minister, honey! What about 
the minister? How are we going to get to 
the minister?” 

The consideration of this riddle was inter¬ 
rupted by a muffled hubbub of yelps, whim¬ 
pers, and canine hysterics. Immediately the 
young woman forgot ministers, collisions, 
train-schedules—everything. She showed her 
first sign of panic. 

“Snoozleums ! Get Snoozleums !” 

They groped about in the topsy-turvy taxi¬ 
cab, rummaged among a jumble of suitcases, 
handbags, umbrellas and minor impedimenta , 
and fished out a small dog-basket with an in¬ 
verted dog inside. Snoozleums was ridicu¬ 
lous in any position, but as he slid tail fore¬ 
most from the wicker basket, he resembled 
nothing so much as a heap of tangled yarn 
tumbling out of a work-basket. 

m 

“TAKING UP” THE BABY. 

From Mary Heaton Vorsc’s "The Very Little Per¬ 
son." (Houghton Mifflin.) 

The “very little person*’ was a phenomenon de* 
serving of scientific attention, and with this idea 
John Greatrax had been reading books—following 1 
up his scientific habit of mind—on the most im¬ 
proved methods of training the infant mind. He is 
especially impressed with the fact that a wailing 
baby with no legitimate cause for complaint must 
be left severely alone. The next Sunday afternoon 
he is given an opportunity to test his theories. 

Louise stirred in her sleep, stretched out a 
pink hand, opened large blue eyes, and stared 
placidly up in her father’s face. John regaled 
himself for a moment by exchanging glances. 
They looked at each other for a long mo¬ 
ment, until John’s conscience drove him tip¬ 
toeing away. It was against the rules to dis¬ 
turb your baby. He sat down out of sight 
of Louise, and opened the book. 

Louise lay quiet. Usually, when people 
went away, they came back. She gave him 
his chance. Then, when she realized that 
she had been deserted, she opened her mouth 
and told the world at large about her recent 
disappointment. She started in on a plain¬ 
tive note which tore at John’s heart. He 
wondered if it might not be the pin. 

Cautiously and # on tiptoe he went over to 
investigate. It was not the pin. As soon as 
he bent over her, Louise cut off her wail, and 
waited. He adjusted her covers with a care¬ 
ful hand, and sat down again. 
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At this second desertion, indignation arose 
in Louise’s breast. She told all whom it 
might concern that she had a cruel parent 
who had deserted her in a strange land. Dis¬ 
appointment was in her tone, and anger, but 
there was also a note of touching desolation, 
and this went to John’s heart. 

“Hang it!” he said. “It isn’t a colic, or 
she wouldn’t have stopped when I touched 
her. Constance is right. The little thing 
wants to be taken up.” 

Here Louise held her breath for a mo¬ 
ment. John could just catch sight of a red 
face turning to purple. Then she let out a 
mighty roar, which lasted an unbelievable 
time, held her breath again, and repeated the 
roar. John sat tense in his chair. 

“Oh, well, you'know,” said he, “that can't 
be good for her! Here,” he went on, “I’m 
not going 10 have my child explode, for all 
the doctors that ever wrote books. If you 
want to be taken up—come on!” 

m 

RICHARDSON IS TRICKED. 

From "Thieves" by “Aix.” ( Duffield .) 

A novel dealing with .the subject of the great 
protected financial and industrial interests in the 
United -States, their conflict with labor and honesty. 
John Richardson, a lawyer, fighting the corruption 
and oppression of a few Pittsburgh capitalists, is 
the hero, who, when he falls in love with the 
daughter of one of the millionaires, finds life a 
complicated affair. Richardson is tricked by his 
superior officer into dismissing an important law 
case in a way which makes him apparently a party 
to crooked w’ork. 

The news was all over town and, the even¬ 
ing papers issuing early editions, very little 
else was talked of on the street. The pro¬ 
ceedings against Locksport had been quashed. 

Tom Richardson was the first to come in 
with one of the journals. 

“Why—why, what’s this? What’s wrong 
here, John?” he cried, pointing to a headline 
which stretched from one side of the page 
to the other. 

“You see for yourself, Tom.” 

“But why? What does it all mean? What 
in the name of God is wrong?” 

“My statement’s there, I suppose, that 
Hagan commanded me to do so.” 

“One of the papers says so, but only one. 
What did you do it for, anyway? Why 
didn’t you make Hagan do it himself if he 
insisted on it? What proof have you got 
from him?” 

“He called me up by telephone this morn¬ 
ing just before noon and after you people 
left here.” 

“Where was he and what did he say?” 

“Meadville.” 

“Well, but didn’t you tell him to come 
down here and do it himself?” 

“No, I hadn’t any right to treat him that 
way. He talked to me plainly and fairly over 
the telephone. Said that if this thing w T as 
necessary to be done, he’d do it himself. He’s 
twenty years older than I am and has been in 
office eight or ten. and my duty was to obey 
orders. I didn’t like to do it, but I obeyed 
orders, Tom.” 

“But who’s to take the blame of this?” 

“He is, Tom. He said so himself, read me 
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the telegram he was sending to three or four 
of the papers here.” 

Tom was silent for some time, leaning his 
head on his hand and finally saying: 

“Well, I haven’t seen the telegram yet from 
Hagan” 

John looked annoyed, but replied, “It will 
be in the later edition, no doubt about that, 
Tom. He read it off to me word by word. 
He takes the whole blame, commands me to 
dismiss the proceedings and he comes out 
before the public with it. That was all that 
concerned me and my duty.” 

Tom seemed to be struggling to say some¬ 
thing which at the same time he was endeav¬ 
oring to keep within his lips and while the 
brothers were in this position, Eddie entered 
with flushed face to lay upon John’s table a 
later edition of one of the newspapers. The 
loyal little fellow, though he looked troubled, 
said nothing as he went out of the room, 
while John Richardson picked up the sheet. 
He dropped it instantly with a sudden ex¬ 
clamation. 

WELSH RABBIT A LA MODE. 

From Owen Johnson's ‘'The Tennessee Shad." 

(Baker &> T .) 

A large hoys’ boarding school in New Jersey is 
the scene of “Tennessee Shad/’ a sequel to the au¬ 
thor’s very successful “The Varmint.” The boys 
have become possessed of a piece of cheese, and a 
“rabbit” is suggested. 

Then a crisis arose. 

“What’re you going to put in it?” said the 
Egghead skeptically. 

“You can’t make a Welsh rabbit without 
beer,” said Turkey Reiter. 

“Rats!” said the Tennessee Shad. “That’s 
all you know. You can put a dozen things 
in.” 

The assembly divided radically. 

“Come off!” 

“What else?” 


“Anything’ll do, so long as there’s alco¬ 
hol in it.” 

“Oh, murder!” 

“Poison!” 

“Not at all—they’re not half bad.” 

“Order!” said the Tennessee Shad, rapping 
on the chafing-dish. “I guess I’ve eaten and 
made more Welsh rabbits than any one in 
this bunch of amateurs. Hungry Smeed is 
right—you can make them with anything 
that’s got a drop of alcohol in it.” 

Turkey and Macnooder put up their noses 
and bayed at the ceiling. 

“Contrary-minded can exit.” 

The protest subsided at once. 

“The next best thing to beer is imported 
ginger ale,” said the Tennessee Shad. “Who’s 
got ginger ale?” 

A silence. 

“Who’s got ginger pop?” 

Another silence. 

“Root beer?” 

More silence. 

“Sarsaparilla?” 

“I have,” said the Gutter Pup. jumping up 
and disappearing under the wundow-seat. 

A cheer went up. 

Suddenly the Gutter Pup bounded out. 

“I put three bottles of sarsaparilla there 
Friday night,” he said wrathfully. “If I knew 
the low-livered sneak that would steal—” 

“Stealing is contemptible,” said the Tennes¬ 
see Shad softly, w^hile every one looked in¬ 
dignant. 

m 

MARIE-CLAIRE UNDERSTANDS HENRI 
DESLOIS. 

From Audoux's “Marie-Claire.” (Doran.) 

An autobiography of the author who calls her¬ 
self in her book Marie Claire. A little French girl 
is left orphaned and is brought up in a convent. 
Later she is sent to work as a shepherdess and as a 
housemaid for some nearby farm people. This life, 
with its love story, and her return to the convent and 



Copyright, 1911, by The Baker 4 Ta lor Co. 


“Who ever heard of a rabbit without 
beer?” 

“I’ve eaten them with condensed milk.” 
“We made’m in the Dickinson with ginger 
pop.” 


. rv>ui * The Tennessee Shari.” 


THE TENNESSEE SHAD STUFFED INTO THE WHEELBARROW' THAT SKINNER WAS TRUNDLING. 
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its duties there, and at last .her departure for Paris, 
depends for its charm largely upon the exquisite 
descriptive passages, but more upon the pure_ and 

f oetical nature of the child herself, who transforms 
or the reader the most commonplace occurrences 
into a pastoral of great delicacy. The farm people 
are supplanted by a new master and mistress and 
the lady’s brother plays a part in Marie-Claire’s 
life when she is sixteen and he hardly eighteen'. 

Yesterday Henri Deslois had come into 
the linen-room 'while I was there alone. He 
had opened his mouth as though he were 
going to talk to me. I had looked at him 
as I had done the first time, and he went 
away without saying anything. And now 
that I was in the open garden surrounded by 
broom in flower I longed to be able to live 
there always. There was a big apple tree 
leaning over me, dipping the end of its 
branches in the spring. The spring came 
out of the hollow trunk of a tree, and the 
overflow trickled in little brooks over the 
beds. This garden of flowers and clear 
water seemed to me to be the most beautiful 
garden in the world. 

Another sound made me look at the house 
again, and I was not in the least surprised 
when I saw Henri Deslois standing framed 
in the doorway. His head was bare, and his 
arms were swinging. He stepped out into 
the garden and looked far off into the plain. 
His hair was parted on the side, and was a 
little thin at the temples. He remained per¬ 
fectly still for a long minute, then he turned 
to me. There were only two trees between 
us. He took a step forward, took hold of 
the young tree in front of him with one hand, 
and the branches in flower made a bouquet 
over his head. It grew so light that I 
thought the bark of the trees was glittering, 
a^d every flower was shining. And in Henri 
Deslois’s eyes there was so deep a gentleness 
that I went to him without any shame. He 
didn’t move when I stopped in front of him. 
His face became whiter than his smock, and 
his lips quivered. He took my two hands 
and pressed them hard asrainst his temples. 
Then he said very low, “I am like a miser 
who has found his treasure again.” At that 
moment the bell of Sainte Montagne Church 
began to ring. 

!=ni 

THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 

From Kuhn’s "Switzerland.” (Crowell.) 

First draft of the book was published in The 
Chautfluquan, August, 1908. under the title “A 
Reading Journey Through Switzerland.” The au¬ 
thor shows deep love for his ancestral fatherland 
He intersperses descriptions with much informa¬ 
tion. His facts about the great tunnels through 
which ail the world travels are of interest: 

A number of years ago ago I had been 
spending the summer in Italy and was re¬ 
turning home by way of Switzerland. I took 
the train to Domodossola, and thence the 
diligence over the Simplon Pass; for at that 
time the tunnel and railroad had not even 
been thought of. I shall never forget that 
ride, especially the long descent from the 
summit of the pass down the steep sides of 
the mountains. The sun had set, night had 
come on, the light had faded and the stars 
came out. Far beyond the steep valley rose 
the mountains with their covering of ice and 


snow, and away up on high, so high that it 
seemed as if they struck the very zenith, 
were the glaciers and snow fields shining 
like great masses of silver under the light of 
the moon, which seemed almost to rest upon 
them. 

To-day the traveller need no longer cross 
the Simplon in this primitive way; another 
tunnel has been built, still longer and still 
more marvellous as a piece of engineering 
skill than that of the St. Gotthard. Whereas 
the latter is only nine and one-quarter miles 
in length, the Simplon is twelve and one- 
quarter miles. It is constructed with a 
double pa&age, each sixteen and one-half 
feet wide and separated by a distance of 
fifty-five feet between their axes. It is 
straight throughout, except a short curve at 
each end in order to join its tracks with the 
outside railroad lines. The most striking 
difference between this tunnel and the St. 
Gotthard is the grade, for it is only two per 
thousand on the Swiss side and seven per 
thousand on the Italian side, the altitude of 
the former being 2,250 feet, that of the latter 
being 2,076, while the summit is only 2,310 
feet. An enormous saving of the cost might 
have been made by driving the tunnel at a 
much higher altitude, as was done in the case 
of the St. Gotthard. As it is, however, the 
Simplon can be used for express services, 
and can carry freight at far less expense than 
the St. Gotthard with its high grade. This 
tunnel brings Geneva and French Switzer¬ 
land into closer communication with the Ad¬ 
riatic railroads of Italy, and also shortens 
the distance between Calais and Milan, eighty 
and ninety-five miles respectively over other 
routes. 

ES 

HARDING SEES HIMSELF. 

From Robert Hichens's “The Dweller on the 
Threshold(Century Co.) 

By the author of “The garden of Allah,” “Bella 
Donna,” etc. Evelyn Mailing, notorious because of 
his sustained interest in psychical research and his 
work with Professor Stepton. who is interested only 
in science, the Rev. Marcus Harding, a marvelously 
successful rector in West End London, a man of 
dominating will, Henry Chicester, his senior curate, 
a good, easily deceived man, and Lady Sophia, the 
wife of Harding, are the actors in this story. 
Harding and Chicester turn secretly to occult in¬ 
vestigation with the strange result that Harding’s 
personality is transferred to Chicester. One of these 
transformations occurs after the rector has preached 
a strong sermon. 

Seated in a round chair at his writing- 
table, by a lamp with a green shade, was the 
man who had entered his house. He was 
writing busily in a book with a silver clasp 
that could be locked with a key, and he leaned 
a little over the table with his head turned 
away. The shape of his head, his posture, 
even the manner in which he used his pen 
as he traced line after line in the book, made 
an abominable impression upon the man star¬ 
ing in at the window. But the face—the face! 
He must see that! And he leaned forward, 
trembling, but fiercely, and, pressing his own 
face against the pane, he looked at the occu¬ 
pant of his room as men look sometimes with 
their souls. 

The man at the table lifted his head. He 
laid down the pen, blotted the book in which 
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he had been writing, shut it up, clasped it, 
locked it with a tiny key, and put it carefully 
into a drawer of the table, which also he 
locked. He got up, stood for an instant by 
the table with one hand upon it, then turned 
slowly toward the window, smiling, as men 
smile to themselves when they are thinking 
of their own ingenuities. 

The man outside the window fell back into 
the snow as if God's hand had touched him. 
He had seen his own face! So he smiled 
sometimes at the end of a day, when he had 
finished writing down in his diary some of 
the hidden things of his life. 

Si 4 

THE HONEYMOONERS ARE NEARLY 
CAUGHT. 

From Vaisey’s “A Honeymoon in Hiding” 
(Cassell.) 

Two young English people start off on their 
honeymoon, which is to last just as long as the £50 
which is all they can afford to spend on it, holds 
out. On the train the bridegroom finds he has 
lost his wallet and that between them they have 
only about £7. They decide to go to their own 
house and spend the time there, without letting 
any one know where they are. Cooking cn an oil 
stove and going to places they are sure none of 
their friends patronize, and doing things as they 
never did them before, make the honeymoon a 
glorious success. For one thing they go to Mme. 
Tussaud’s. 

“Look at the one in grey satin! Look! 
My white canvas has exactly that back! . . . 
The green one has ducky sleeves. I wish I 
had had my blue. . . . And their hats— and 
their veils—so beautifully put on! Look at 
that blue girl standing by herself looking at 
the race-card! Isn’t she exactly like life? 
I’ve a very good mind to cut short my blue 
sleeves, and- What is it?” 

For answer her husband nipped her arm 
between finger and thumb, and pointed 
stealthily to the right. The sound of voices 
broke upon the ear; between serried rows of 
effigies a female form approached, escorting 
two flaxen-haired children—a brief glimpse 
of her face showing as she bent and smiled. 
By all that was extraordinary and confound¬ 
ing—the well-known face of a friend of the 
family! 

She was approaching along the aisle in 
which the Honeymooners themselves were 
standing;. there was no turning to right 
or left; in another minute she would pass 
the screen of the next group and confront 
them face to face! Gwen said no word. To 
the utter confounding of her spouse, she 
loosened her arm from his, dived nimbly be¬ 
neath the protecting cord, and falling into 
position beside the Blue Girl of the Ascot 
Enclosure, slipped a hand through the waxen 
arm, and bent her own head over the ex¬ 
tended card! 

Of all the resourceful, quick-witted, auda¬ 
cious little w retches! Trust her for getting 
out of a scrape if a way were to be found on 
land or sea! The newly made husband was 
breathless with surprised admiration, but— 
but—what of himself? What was he to do? 
On second thoughts, wasn’t it a pretty low- 
down thing to provide for herself and leave 
him in the lurch? The faintest, smallest 
echo of a cough reached Pat’s ear, and look- 


ing up, he beheld the latest addition to 
Madame Tussaud’s collection grimacing vio¬ 
lently in his direction. She wanted him to 
do something, of course—but what? 

£ 

THE NAMELESS KNIGHT SEES THE 
WOOD FOLK DANCE. 

From C. IV. Dawson’s “Road to Avalon.” (Doran.) 

A mystical tale of a charcoal burner’s son who 
had a vision after King Arthur’s death, in which he 
was told to “seek out Avalon; King Arthur shall 
come again.” He sets out upon his quest, a name¬ 
less knight, and after long journeys, many tempta¬ 
tions, and . adventures he arrives at Avalon and 
finds that he is King Arthur. He returns to his 
old home and goes on working in his humble way, 
but with the secret knowledge that the king is there. 

Leading his horse to the water, first he 
and then his beast drank deep of the stream. 
A new r peace stole upon him. He stretched 
out both his hands, and hungrily gathered 
clusters of grapes from the vines, and raven¬ 
ously ate. The desire for sleep came over 
him. He flung himself down where the 
flowers grew’ most thickly, and joyously in¬ 
haled their sweetness until slumber blinded 
his eyes. For a little space he slept. 

Then w^as he conscious of feet that rustled 
the bracken, of feet that danced as they ap¬ 
proached, and of the smooth-toned flutings 
of a musician’s pipe. As the lids before his 
eyes were of gossamer, though they were 
closed, yet he saw' through them and watched 
what came. 

At first he saw nothing; but his hearing 
was alert, and he knew that the feet had 
halted. Then he noted how the frond of a 
great fern lowered and weaved, and next he 
knew that above it peered an eager face. It 
was that of a young girl, shy and beautiful. 
She stood, on tiptoe and to her lips was 
pressed, with fingers upon the stops, a shep¬ 
herd’s reed. Having gazed around, she let 
out a low glad cry, like that of the first wood¬ 
land bird to feel the stirring of the dawn, 
and tripped from out the brake. Behind her 
followed many who w r ere of her kind, gay 
and faunlike, sparsely clad, carrying with 
them the .means of music and robed in their 
tawny hair. When they had entered uporr 
the lawn, they joined hands and danced in 
an enchaunted ring. The bracken stood up¬ 
right again to hide their track. 

But not for long did they merry-make in 
secret, for soon the brushwood shivered, and 
above the thicket other heads were raised; 
and the eyes of these were wilder. Youths 
of noble stature, with neck and shoulders 
bare, arrayed in a single skin of some forest 
beast, stepped into the open suddenly, and 
seizing the girls, gave to the dance a' more 
.passionate pace. A youth and maiden, side 
by side, trilled upon their pipes in tender 
harmony, while their comrades circled and 
whirled like fallen leaves in an autumn gale. 
Faster and faster they passed and passed, 
ever clinging closer each to each, till, with 
the last shrill sob of the music, they came to a 
reluctant halt and stood panting, with heads 
down-bowled, as those w'ho droop together in 
the abandon of a last embrace. One by one 
they lifted their faces to the moon; then 
their lips met hungrily. 
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JENKINS TELLS OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
CHINAMAN. 

From F. P. Elliott’s “The Haunted Pajamas.” 

( Bobbs-Merrill .) 

Richard Lightnut is a rather inane youth, 
living in great luxury in New York. A friend 
in CLina sends him a suit of crimson silk 
pajamas, which appear black as soon as any 
one puts them on. Dicky wears them one 
night and has a most extraordinary encounter 
.with his valet, who attacks him under the im- 
oression that he is a strange old Chinaman. 

There is something mysterious about the matter. 

“But this savage-looking 
Chinaman that you saw, 

Jenkins — how was he 
dressed?” I adopted a care¬ 
less tone of inquiry. 

It was high noon, and I 
was toying with an after 
luncheon, or rather after 
breakfast, cigar. 

Jenkins’ head shook du¬ 
biously. “I just remember 
something blackish. My, 
sir I didn’t have time to 
notice nothing like clothes!” 

His tone conveyed ag¬ 
grieved protest. He went 
on: 

“Just as I’m telling you, 
sir, I saw some one sitting 
there by the window and 
walked toward him, think¬ 
ing it was you. Then, all 
of a sudden, I see his awful 
face a-scowling at me there 
in the moonlight.” 

“And he was smoking, 
you say?” 

Jenkins sniffed indignant¬ 
ly. “Free and easy as a 
lord, sir! He held a long 
stick to his ugly mouth, and 
smoke was curling out of 
a little bowl near the end.” 

“Oh, opium pipe, eh?” 

“Likely, sir,” agreed Jen¬ 
kins ; “but I never saw one.” 

By Jove, I had my own 
opinion about that! I knew 
he must have seen one be¬ 
fore ; but I j ust went on 
questioning, to gain time, 
you know, and wondering all the while how I 
should ever be able to break the truth to the 
poor fellow. 

“Tell me again what he was like,” I said. 
“How do you know he was a Chinaman ?” 

“Why, by his long black pigtail, sir, and his 
onery color. But I never saw no Chinaman 
as ugly as this one—no sir. Oh, he was just 
too awful horrid to look at, sir. His fore¬ 
head sloped away back, or maybe the front 
part of his head being all shaved made it 
look that way. And the skin about his eyes 
was painted white Avith red streaks shooting 
around like rays of light.” 

“No beard or mustache, I suppose ?” I sug¬ 
gested, feeling my own smooth-shaven face. 
Jenkins’ reply was a surprise: 


From “The Haunted Pajamas.” Copyright, 1911, by The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“HERE’S WHAT I WANT TO KNOW,” I HEARD HER SIGH. 


“Yes, sir; there were long black kind of 
rat tails that dropped down from the sides 
of his mouth. And then his neck—ugh—all 
thick with woolly hair.” 

“Oh, it was, eh?” I said drily, thinkingjof 
the long red stripe that my collar concealed. 
“I suppose you felt this, eh, when you jumped 
at his throat?” 

Jenkins rubbed his chin with a puzzled air. 

“Why, that’s uncommon queer, sir; but 
now 7 that you remind me, I do remember that 
his neck felt perfectly smooth—and it wasn’t 
so big, either. Why, I should say it felt just 
about like yours w 7 ould, sir.” 

I eyed him ruefully. 

“By Jove, I don’t doubt it a minute!” I 
commented with some disgust. 
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ALL IN A DAY’S WORK OF A JAGUAR. 

From C. L. Bulls "Under the Roof of the Jungle 
(Page.) 

Mr. Bull is known as the illustrator of a number 
of books, but. here he is the author as well. The 
volume records his observations of the animals of 
the Guiana jungle. Jaguar, cayman or crocodile, 
fish, strange turtles, monkeys, ibises, toucans, and 
many others are described and pictured. The author 
went to study not to hunt the wild creatures, so there 
is no record of big “bags.” The jaguar, whose 
story is the first in the book, has made a successful 
kill and has eaten a square meal, the first for him 
in several days. 

About a half a mile from the scene of the 
kill he found himself walking down a big 
branch surrounded by the bright yellow 
plums of the wild cashew. Here were great 
numbers of big fruit bats, a swarm of them, 
flapping and fluttering about, biting at the 
plums, quarrelling and squeaking. Lying down 
at full length the jaguar amused himself for 
a long time striking at them as they fluttered 
near. Occasionally he was successful, and 


the impudent bat would go hurtling through 
the air, to fall crushed and torn to the roots 
far below, where the little woolly opossums 
were too glad to get them to question the 
cause of their fall. 

The jaguar remained stretched out on the 
big branch striking at bats until, feeling 
drowsy after his hearty meal, he put his head 
down and went sound asleep. Toward morn¬ 
ing he aroused, and, finding a convenient 
tangle of vines, he made his way down to 
the ground and strolled away to the stream 
After a good drink he leisurely picked his 
way back through the jungle to his lair on 
the windfall. 

Late the following afternoon he returned 
to the remains of his previous night’s feast¬ 
ing, and found that a column of the army 
ants had just discovered his dinner-table and 
were literally swarming up the sloping trunk. 
With ears laid back and angry, disgusted 
snarls, he stood for a moment besides the 
living stream of ants, till a sudden sharp, 
stinging pain in his foot 
warned him, and he leaped 
aside and retreated, realizing 
that he would have to find 
some other game before he 
could dine. With memories of 
/ the eel and the capybara he 
vent down to the stream, but 
'here was no such luck for him 
'hat night, so he wandered far 
md wide up and down the jun¬ 
gle, his appetite growing strong¬ 
er and stronger. The only living 
things he found were two of 
the little evil-smelling opos- 
•ums, and he scorned to insult 
1 is nostrils and palate with 
uch nauseating meat. With 
the exception of a half dozen 
fat caterpillars, which he found 
eating the leaves of a vine, and 
c napped up with delight, he 
went hungry that night, and 
retired to his den under the 
festoons in a most wicked tem¬ 
per, snarling and growling to 
himself, snapping savagely 
when he brushed against a 
leafy twig. 

m 


BETTY BIDS BRUCE— 
GOODBYE? 


From KeJ. L er r s “The Prodigal 
Judge” ( Bobbs-Merrill .) 

A little boy of six with some 
mystery about him connected with 
the great people of an estate in 
.North Carolina is left to the pro¬ 
tection of a careless Southerner. 
To keep him safe he starts for 
Tennessee, but the villain of the 
tale lays him low. The boy es¬ 
capes ^ and meets the “Prodigal 
Judge.” a man who has let himself 
go just after the war and spends 
his time as a vagabond. He is 
good to little Hannibal; after a 
time finds out his connection with 
him, steadies up, and brings order 
out of chaos for many people. 
Beftv, the pretty heroine of the 
tale, is loved by Bruce Carrington, 


From “The Prodigal Judge ” Copyright, 1911, by The Bobbo-Merrill Co. 

THE JUDGE PRACTICES ON THE CANDLES. 
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a travel companion on her journey West. Unknown 
to herself she loves him too, but has become engaged 
to a debonnair young neighbor planter, a lover since 
boyhood. Bruce, hearing of this engagement, comes 
to say goodbye to her. 

All in an instant Betty pressed close to 
him, hiding her face in his arm; she clung 
to him in a panic of pain and horror. She 
felt something stir within her that had never 
been there before, as a storm of passionate 
longing swept through her. Her words, her 
promise to another man, became as nothing. 
All her pride was forgotten. Without this 
man the days stretched away before her a 
blank. His arm drew her closer still, until 
she felt her heart throb against' his. 

“Do you care?” he said, and seemed to 
wonder that she should. 

“Bruce, Bruce, I didn’t know—and now— 
Oh, my dear, my dear—” He pressed his 
lips against the bright little head that rested 
in such miserable abandon against his shoul¬ 
der. 

“Do you love me?” he whispered. The 
blood ran riot in his veins. 

“Why have you stayed away—why didn’t 
you come to me? I have promised him—” 
she gasped. 

“You didn’t understand; why did you be¬ 
lieve anything I said to you? It was only 
that I cared—that in my heart I knew I 
cared—I’ve cared about you ever since that 
trip down the river, and now I am going to 
be married to-morrow—to-morrow, Bruce— 
do you realize I have given my promise? I 
am to meet him at the Spring Bank church 
at ten o’clock—and it’s to-morrow!” she 
cried, in a laboring choked voice. For 
answer he drew her closer. “Bruce, what 
can I do?—tell me what I can do.” 

Carrington made an involuntary gesture of 
protest. 

“I can’t tell you that, dear—for I don’t 
know.” His voice was steady, but it came 
from lips that quivered. He. knew that he 
might have urged the supreme claim of his 
love and in her present desperate mood she 
woud have listened, but the memory of Nor¬ 
ton would have been between them always a 
shame*and reproach; as surely as he stood 
there with his arms about her, as surely as 
she clung to him so warm and near, he would 
have lived to see the shadow of that shame 
in her eyes. 

“I can not do it—I can not, Bruce!” she 
panted. 

“It’s good-by—” he muttered. 

“Not yet—oh, not yet, Bruce—” she im¬ 
plored. “I can not—” 

“Yes—now, dear I don’t dare stay—I may 
forget—” but he turned again to her in en¬ 
treaty. “Give me something to remember in 
all the years that are coming when I shall 
be alone—let me kiss you on the lips—let me 
—just this once—it’s good-by we’re saying 
—it’s good-by, Betty!” 

She went to him, and, as he bent above her, 
slipped her arms about his neck. 

“Kiss me—” she breathed. 

He kissed her hair, her soft cheek, then 
their lips met. 


LADY CASTERLY ENCOUNTERS A BULL. 

From John Galsworthy's “The Patrician.** 

( Scribner's .) 

A story laid in England about the ancient family 
Caradoc. The political life of the oldest son, Eustis, 
forms one theme, and his conflicting love affair the 
other. He loves a woman whom he does not know is 
married. Many complications arise from this and are 
helped along by his sister Barbara’s rather unbridled 
sympathies. Barbara’s ability to meet emergencies is 
early shown. 

In the far corner of the first field a chest¬ 
nut mare was standing, with ears pricked at 
some distant sound whose charm she alone 
perceived. On viewing the intruders, she 
laid those ears back, and a little vicious star 
gleamed out at the corner of her eye. They 
passed her and entered the second field. Half 
way cross, Barbara said quietly: 

“Granny, that’s a bull!” 

It was indeed an enormous bull, who had 
been standing behind a clump of bushes. He 
was moving slowly towards them, still dis¬ 
tant about two hundreds yards; a great red 
beast, with the huge development of neck 
and front which makes the bull, of all living 
creatures, the symbol of brute force. 

Lady Casterly envisaged him severely. 

“I dislike bulls,” she said; “I think I must 
walk backward.” 

“You can’t; it's too uphill.” 

“I am not going to turn back,” said Lady 
Casterly. “The bull ought not to be here. 
Whose fault is it? I shall speak to some 
one. Stand still and look at him. We must 
prevent his coming nearer.” 

They stood still and looked at the bull, 
who continued to approach. 

“Granny,” said Barbara, “you must go 
quickly on to the stile. When you’re over 
I’ll come too.” 

“Cert?,inly not,” said Lady Casterly, “we 
will go together. Take no notice of him; I 
have great faith in that.” 

“Granny darling, you must do as I say, 
please; I remember this bull, he is one of 
ours. 

At those rather ominous words Lady eas¬ 
terly gave her a sharp glance. 

“t shall not go,” she said. “My legs feel 
quite strong now. We can run, if necessary.” 

“So can the bull,” said Barbara. 

“I’m not going to leave you” muttered 
T.ady Casterly. “If he turns vicious I shall 
talk to him. He won’t touch me. You can 
run faster than I; so that’s settled.” 

“Don’t be absurd, dear,” answered Bar¬ 
bara: “I am not afraid of bulls.” 

Lady Casterly flashed a look at her which 
1 ad a gleam of amusement. 

“I can feel you.” she said; “you’re iust as 
trembly as I am.” 

The bull was now distant some eighty 
yards, and they were still quite a hundred 
from the stile. 

“Granny,” said Barbara, “if you don’t go 
on as I tell you, I shall leave you, and go 
and meet him! You musn’t be so obstinate!” 

Lady easterly’s answer was to grip her 
grand-daughter round the waist; the nervous 
force of that thin arm was surprising. 

■ “The ground is level now,” said Barbara; 
“can you run?” 

“I think so,” gasped Lady Casterly; and 
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suddenly she found herself half-lifted from 
the ground, and, as it were, flying towards 
the stile. She heard a noise behind; then 
Barbara's voice: 

“We must stop. He’s on us. Get behind 

•VIA ” 

me. 

She felt herself caught and pinioned by 
two arms that seemed set on the wrong way. 
Instinct and a general softness told her that 
she was back to back with her grand¬ 
daughter. 

“Let me go!” she gasped; “let me go!” 
“Granny,” Barbara’s voice came, calm and 
breathless, ‘’don’t! You only excite him! 
Are we near the stile?” 



“Ten yards,” panted Lady Casterly. 

“Look out, then!” There was a sort of 
warm flurry round her, a rush, a heave, a 
scramble; she was beyond the stile. The bull 
and Barbara, a yard or two apart, were just 
the other side. Lady Casterly raised her 
handkerchief and fluttered it. The bull looked 
up; Barbara, all legs and arms, came slip¬ 
ping down beside her. 

Without wasting a moment Lady Casterly 
leaned forward and addressed the bull: 

“You awful brute!” she said; “I will have 
you well flogged.” 

Gently pawing the ground, the bull snuffled. 

“Are you any the worse, child?” 

“Not a scrap,” said Barbara’s serene, still 
breathless voice. 

Lady Casterly put up her hands, and took 
the girl’s face between them. 

“What legs you have!” she said. “Give 
me a kiss!” 

Having received a hot, rather quivering 
kiss, she walked on, holding somewhat firmly 
to Barbara’s arm. 


CLEAVE’S DISGUISE IS DISCOVERED. 

From Mary Johnston’s “The Long Roll.” ( Hough - 
ton Mifflin.) 

The first of two hooks dealing with the Civil 
War. The tale opens in December, i860, with the 
reading of the Botetourt Resolutions, in which 
that mountain country of Virginia voiced its belief 
in States Rights. The men of the story enlist, and 
most of them are in. Stonewall Jackson’s command, 
all of whose campaigns are minutely and vividly 
described, the story ending with his death near 
Chancellorsville in 1S63. There is a love story run¬ 
ning through the book, but its strong interest is 
the war. Cleave, the hero, is sent on a perilous 
but important mission within the northern lines. 
The Union officers suspect he is a spy, but he gets 
the information he is after and has so far evaded 
detection. 

The ranks opened and there emerged a 
stout German musician. “Herr Captain! I 
was in Winchester before I ran away and 
joined der Union. Herr Captain, I haf seen 
this man. I haf seen him in der grey uni¬ 
form, with der gold sword and der sash. 
And lieber Gott, dot horse is known! Dot 
horse is der horse of Captain Richard Cleave. 
Dot horse is named Dundee.” 

" ‘Dundee—’ ” exclaimed Marchmont. 
“That’s the circumstance. You started to 
say ‘Dundee.’ ” 

He gave an abrupt laugh. “On the whole, 
I like you even better than I did—but it’s a 
question now for a drumhead and a provost 
guard. I’m sorry—” 

The other’s hand had been resting upon 
his horse’s neck. Suddenly there was a mo¬ 
tion of his knee, a pressure of this hand, a 
curious sound, half speech, half cry, ad¬ 
dressed to the bay beneath him. Dundee 
backed, gathered himself together, arose in 
air, cleared the rail fence, overpassed the 
embankment and the rivulet beneath, touched 
the frosted earth of the cornfield, and was 
away like an arrow toward the misty white 
river. Out of the tumult upon the road rang 
a shot. Marchmont, the smoking pistol still 
in hand, urged his horse to the leap, touched 
in turn the field below, and at top speed 
followed the bay. He shouted to the troopers 
behind him; their horses made some diffi¬ 
culty, but in another moment they, too, were 
in pursuit. Rifles flashed from the road, but 
the bay had reached a copse that gave a mo¬ 
ment’s shelter. Horse and rider emerged un¬ 
hurt from the friendly walls of cedar and 
locust. “Forward, sharpshooters!” cried the 
infantry captain. A lieutenant and half a 
dozen men made all haste across the fence, 
down the low bluff, and over the field. As 
they ran one fired, then another, but the 
fleeing horse kept on, the rider close to the 
neck, in their sight, beyond the water, the 
Virginia shore. The bay moved as though 
he knew not fatigue, but only a friend’s dire 
need. The stock told; many a race had been 
won by his. forefathers. What his rider’s 
hand and voice conveyed cannot be precisely 
known, but that which was effected was an 
access of love, courage, and understanding 
of the end desired. He moved with every 
power drawn to the point in hand. March¬ 
mont, only a few lengths behind, fired again. 
The ball went through Geave’s sleeve, graz¬ 
ing his arm and Dundee’s shoulder. The two 
shot on, Marchmont behind, then the two 
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mounted men, then 
the sharpshooters, 
running afoot. From 
the road the re¬ 
mainder of the com¬ 
pany watched with 
immemorial, white- 
heat interest the 
immemorial i n c i - 
dent. “He’s wounded 
—the bay’s wound¬ 
ed, too! They’ll get 
him at the canal!— 

Thar’s a bridge 
around the bend, 
but he don’t know 
it!—Gimb atop the 
fence; ye can see 
better—” 

m 

WARREN SHOWS 
HIS HAND. 

From Futrflle’jS “The 
High Hand” ( Bobbs- 
Merrill.) 

A tale of politics and 
love in a Western 
state by the author of 
“Elusive Isabel.” Jim 
Warren, a worker in a 
big plow manufacturing 
plant, has, through 
sheer ability, risen to 
be superintendent of 
the works, when he de¬ 
cides to go into poli¬ 
tics and expose the cor¬ 
ruption in his state. 

He succeeds in most 
dramatic manner, and 
then finds that the 
father of the girl he 
loves is a candidate for 
the governorship against 
himself. Franques, 

Warren’s tool, earlier 
in the game, comes to 
plead with him. 

Franques came 
back to the point 
that interested him 

mOSt. “HOW are yOU From ” The High Hand.” 

going to do it?” ,, 

“How?” Jim War- Y0U 

ren echoed. “I’ve 

marked the cards. This political game is played 
with a marked pack. I’ve marked this pack! 
I’ve shuffled ’em myself and dealt myself the 
high hand. Now I’m going to play it out.” He 
stopped; the tense earnestness of his manner 
passed, his tone became quite casual. “So 
far as my relations with you are concerned, 
you never had a chance. I’ve no sentiment 
about it at all. I never intended from the 
first to do anything but double-cross you, 
once I was elected. You thought I was 
easy; I could see it in your eyes that first day 
we met—I knew it when you made your 
proposition. I accepted that proposition and 
played upon your selfishness and desire for 
revenge upon Lewis to use you, to make 
you advance my interests. I’ve squeezed you 
like a lemon; now I’ve finished with you.” 

For a long time Franques said nothing. 
His dream of power, through this man at 


Copyright, 1»11 by The Bobbs-Meirill Co. 

didn’t beat him, did you?” 

least, was shattered; argument was useless 
—he knew that too. Suddenly he looked very 
old, very weak, very feeble. He picked up 
his dusty-looking hat and twisted it idly in 
his hands. 

“There is honor even among thieves,” he 
reminded Jim Warren. 

m 

JACOB LEARNS THE TRUTH. 

From Bcresford’s “Early History of Jacob Stahl.” 
( Little . B.) 

Jacob Stahl lias a curious heredity of German, 
Jewish and Irish blood. He is injured when a 
baby and for years is unable to walk. Tempera¬ 
mentally he is averse to any continued effort, and 
it is only the determined work of his Aunt Hester 
that overcomes his paralysis and teaches him to 
walk. When about twenty he meets Madeline 
Felmersdale and the two fall in love with each 
other. Madeline is an elemental young woman who 
has already had one questionable love affair, and 
has no intention of marrying any one so much her 
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social inferior as Jacob Stahl. The young man 
interviews her father on the subject of an engage¬ 
ment between Madeline and himself with most un¬ 
satisfactory results. 

.They walked in silence till they reached 
the spinny, and then Madeline said, “Of 
course, it was no earthly?” 

“No,” returned Jacob shortly. 

“Well, I told you that before, but you 
would do it,” said Madeline. 

“I know. / know,” returned Jacob crossly. 
“It’s not that I’m thinking about. That 
doesn’t make any difference, really.” 

“Oh! doesn’t it? It does! You won’t be 
able to come up now he knows.” 

“Do you mind?” asked Jacob. Despite his 
sudden, urgent jealousy of young Bassett, de¬ 
spite a noticeable shadow of coolness in her 
recent behaviour, despite everything (he still 
trusted and believed in her. His question 
was put as a test, he wanted her assurance. 
He wanted comfort even as he had wanted 
it many years ago when he had been bullied 
by Sandyhair. as he had wanted it when his 
mother died. 

“I suppose we shall have to face things 
sooner or later,” was Madeline’s disappoint¬ 
ing reply. 

“Face things? Face what?” he asked. 
“You know—we are growing up, we aren’t 
children any longer.” 

“Do you mean to say,” stammered Jacob, 
unable as yet to grasp the significance of her 
answer, “that we mustn’t see each other—at 
least, not so much?” 

“What’s the good ? It can’t lead to any¬ 
thing.” 

“But, Maidie, you’re mine.” 

They had come to the gate of the spinny; 
Madeline leaned against it, and kept her eyes 
on the ground, fidgeting with her shoe. 

“We were only children,” she said. 

“But, darling, vou can’t mean that this is 
to be the end? You don’t mean that, surely 
you don’t mean that?” 

“What’s the good of going on with it?” 
“Do you mean you don’t care for me any 
more?” 

Madeline lifted her eyes and looked him 
straight in the face. “You can put it that 
way, if you like,” she said. 

All the insults heaped upon him that after¬ 
noon rose up in Jacob’s mind, all his degra¬ 
dations of which this last was the greatest. 
ThaF instinct of resentment which had 
smouldered in Sir Anthony's presence burst 
into a flame before the girl who had so in¬ 
jured and wronged him. 

“Damn you, damn you all!” he broke out. 
“You are horrible, contemptible, every one 
of you. There isn’t one of you fit for a de¬ 
cent person to know. I hate and loathe you. 
Thank God I need never meet any one of 
you again. Let me go! I want to get away 
from you. You’re—I needn’t tell you what, 
your own conscience will tell you that.” 

He pushed past Madeline and hurried on 
to the stile. He left her ashamed and silent, 
but she made no effort to call him back. 

Thus Jacob learned to despise the standards 
of Elmover. 


LEILA GIVES WAY TO MASSIMO. 

From Fogazzaro's “Leila.” (Doran.) 

This is probably the last novel we shall ever 
have from Fogazzaro’s pen, as nothing has been 
learned of any manuscripts left unpublished by him. 
The book is a companion rather than a sequel to 
“The saint,” some of the same characters appear¬ 
ing in “Leila” as were actors in the earlier story. 
The saint was anti-clerical and Modernist in attitude, 
while in “Leila” this is reversed and the author is 
arrayed against Mlodernism and returns to the Ro¬ 
man Catholic church. The last book is the story 
of a woman’s heart, while the other was that of a 
man’s conscience. All will sympathize with the woo¬ 
ing of Leila. 

“Are you alone ?” 

Leila bid her face in her hands without 
answering. The young man seized her hands, 
and felt them steadily but slowly yielding, in 
a wave of self-abandonment such as no 
spoken word could have expressed. He mur¬ 
mured incoherent words and offered her his 
arm, feeling that she would shrink from 
being led by the hand here, where at any 
moment some one might pass, but still un¬ 
willing to relinquish his hold of her. 

Aflame with happiness, Leila had once 
more become mistress of herself, while Mas¬ 
simo, whose head reeled, did not know which 
direction to take. He turned towards Dasio. 
Leila did not speak, but the arm he held 
guided him gently in the opposite direction, 
towards the woods. Once among the trees, 
he put his arm round her and they kissed 
for the first time, yet not passionately, but 
almost reverently. Then Leila dropped her 
face upon Massimo’s breast. 

“It is for ever?” 

Her only answer was to press her head 
closer to his breast. They heard women’s 
voices in the wood, and Leila, raising her 
head, started forward in front of Massimo, 
turning often to glace at him. On passing 
the cluster of cyclamen that Massimo had 
noticed but a short time before, he gathered 
one for her and smiled. She kissed the 
hand that held out the flower, and then 
spoke for the first time: 

“Why do you smile?” 

The low, familiar voice thrilled him. He 
was more sure than ever now that he was 
not dreaming, and more than ever did reality 
appear as a dream. That voice had been 
familiar to him only in coldness, in scorn, 
and in anger. These words, trivial in them¬ 
selves, were the sweet and solemn notes of 
an unknown chord of love. 

“You are the one who have much to for¬ 
give,” said he, tenderly, thinking of his own 
unjust thoughts of her. But the past came 
back to each with such overwhelming force 
that neither could speak, in protest or in ex¬ 
clamation. They walked on in silence as far 
as the open pasture-lands of San Rocco, 
where the river thundered its greeting to 
them. 

“Listen.” said Massimo. 

Leila closed her eyes, for the difference in 
Ihe landscape prevented this deep voice from 
awakening in her memories of the Posina. 
The sharp mountain air and the tinkling of 
bells from the pastures reminded her only 
of the wild slope where the rhododendrons 
grew-, and where love had conquered. 

Exhausted with emotion and fatigue, the 
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colour suddenly fled from her face, and she 
told Massimo that she must rest. Anxious 
and alarmed, he placed her.on the grass, and, 
taking her hands in his, began stroking and 
caressing them. She sat looking earnestly 
into his face, her eyes shining with tender¬ 
ness and love. 

Massimo proposed that they should return 
to Dasio, where she would be able to rest 
and refresh herself; and she agreed imme¬ 
diately, as if it were her part not to ac¬ 
quiesce but simply to obey. 


before the story is finished the reader finds the 
little man far from a nonentity, and even capable 
of drawing a pistol on a typical New Yorker. 
What’s-His-Name, tending their child through a se¬ 
vere sickness, is confronted by Fairfax, an admirer 
of his wife’s. 


Fairfax was getting tired of the argument. 
“If you think she’s going to take you to 
Europe, you're very much mistaken. Why, 
man, have you no pride? Can’t you under¬ 
stand what a damned useless bit of dead 
weight you are, hanging to her neck?” 

It was out at last. Harvey sat there star¬ 
ing at him, very still; 
such a pathetic figure 
that it seemed like rank 
cowardice to strike again. 
And yet Fairfax, now 
that he had begun, was 
eager to go on striking 
this helpless, inoffensive 
creature. 

“She supports you. 
You haven’t earned a 
dollar in four years. I 
have it from her, and 
from others. It is com¬ 
monly understood that 
you won’t work, you 
won’t do a stroke to- 
wartl supporting the 
child. You are a leech, 
a barnacle, a—a—well, a 
loafer. She has been too 
good to you, my little 
man. You can’t blame 
her for getting tired of 
it. The great wonder is 
that she has stood for it 
so long.” 

Words struggled from 
Harvey’s pallid lips. 

“But she loves me,” he 
said. “It’s all under¬ 
stood between us. I gave 
her the start in life. She 

will tell you so. I-” 

“You never did a thing 
for her in your life,” 
broke in the big man, 
harshly. 

“I’ve always wanted to 
get a job. She wouldn’t 
let me,” protested Har¬ 
vey, a red spot coming 
into each of his cheeks. 
“I don’t want to take the 
money she earns. I 
never have wanted to. 
But she says my place is 
here at home, with 
Phoebe. Somebody’s got 
to look after the child. We’ve lalked it over 
a-” 

“I don’t want to hear about it,” snapped 
Fairfax, hitting the arm of his chair with 
his fist “You’re no good, that’s all there is 
to it. You are a joke, a laughing stock. Do 
you suppose that she can possibly love a man 
like you? A woman wants a man about her, 
not the caricature of one.” 

Nellie’s husband shrank into his chair. 


From “ What’s-His Name.” Copyright 1911, by Dodd, Mead A Co. 

FAIRFAX WAS SITTING ON A TRUNK, A SATISFIED SMILE ON HIS UPS. 

WHAT’S-HIS-NAME LEARNS HOW THE 
WORLD REGARDS HIM. 

From McCutcheon’s “What’s-His-Name.” 

(Dodd, M.) 

The hero is so constantly overlooked and ignored 
by everyone, that his name is generally forgotten 
and he is called “What’s-His-Name.” He is a likable, 
lovable little fellow, the little-known husband of a 
well-known actress wife. Overshadowed by circum¬ 
stances. overshadowed by his wife, overshadowed by 
New York, he believes himself no good and yet 
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WE GET THE CHEWING GUM LETTER. 

From Gouverneur Morris’s “Yellow Men and Gold.” 

{Dodd, M.) 

Certainly adventures follow thick and fast in 
this story of a man who stumbled on an inventory 
of a Spanish treasure ship which was lost three hun¬ 
dred years ago, and who is drugged and robbed of 
the inventory and then shanghaied. More thrills 
and excitement come with the experience of the hero 
aboard a ship manned by a Chinese crew and cap¬ 
tured by one Bessie, who consents to go on the 
search for treasure. Out of two parties of seekers 
only three live to tell the tale. Bessie and the hero 
come upon an unexpected clue in a little wine shop. 

In the act of crossing one leg over the 
other my knee struck a hard knot under the 
table; upon investigation it came off in my 
hand, and proved to be a lump of hardened 
chewing-gum, and imbedded in the surface 
that had been flattened against the table was 
a paper, folded many times. We unfolded it, 
and read in English: 

I get your word and hide; but Carrol get me. He 
break my finger to make me tell—one after the 
other—but I not tell. And I not believe he think 
I know. He gone north after you. Something tell 
me you come back, and we sail once more and 
find that gold where we leave him. Carrol have me 
put in prison. I am just out. Some of my finger 
not bend, and are all grow crooked; but you not 
mind, my dear, uot you? I have cur baby in 
prison, but he is dead, when he come. I think it 
•is because Carrol hurt me so, and trample on me 
to make me tell. I love* you forever. C-. 

“My God!” said Bessie. 


A shadow fell between us, and we looked 
up into the face of the woman. She reached 
a small distorted hand toward the paper. 
“Carmen!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she said, “please give me thata 
letter. That not mean’ for you.” 

“Was it meant for Roy Cunningham?” I 
asked. 

She scrutinized me for some time with her 
great stag eyes. 

“What of it?” she said. 

1 rose and offered her a chair. 

“Please sit down and I will tell you what 
I know about him.” 

•She §at down, all of a huddle, so to speak. 
“Did Carroll kill him?” she asked present¬ 
ly in a quiet voice. 

m 

THE TAMING OF CORAZON. 

From Pattullo’s “The Untamed(D. FitzGerald.) 

Stories of animals of the Southwest, but not the 
kind of tale which gives conversations between the 
beasts. All the talking is done by humans. One 
of the stories tells of the breaking of Corazon. a 
loping horse. 

Mullins sat composedly in the saddle, but 
he was riding as never before. He whipped 
the sorrel at every jump and raked him down 
the body from shoulder to loins with the 
ripping spurs. The brute gave no signs of 
letting up. Through Mullins* tan of copper 
hue showed a slight pallor. 
He was exhausted. If Cora¬ 
zon did not give in soon, the 
man would be beaten. Just 
then the horse stopped, feet 
a-sprawl. 

“Mullins/*—the range boss 
got down from the fence,— 
“you’ll kill that hoss. Be¬ 
tween the cinches belongs to 
you; the head and hind quar¬ 
ters is the company’s.” 

For a long minute Mullins 
stared at the beast’s ears 
without replying. 

“I reckon that’s the rule,” 
he acquiesced heavily. “Do 
you want that somebody else 
should ride him?” 

“No-o-o. Go ahead. But, re¬ 
member, between the cinches 
you go at him as you like— 
nowhere else.” 

The buster slapped the 
quirt down on Corazon’s 
shoulder, but the broncho did 
not budge; then harder. With 
the first oath he had used, he 
jabbed in the spurs and lay 
back on the hackamore rope. 
Instead of bucking, Corazon 
reared straight up, his feet 
pawing like the hands of a 
drowning man. Before Mul¬ 
lins could move to step off 
the sorrel flung his head 
round and toppled backward. 

“No, he*s not dead.” The 
range boss leaned over the 
buster and his hands fumbled 
inside the shirt. 


from “Yellow Men and Gold.” Copyright, 1911, by Dodd, Mead A Co. 

I RAMMED THE OAR FRANTICALLY INTO HIS FACE AND SAW 
HIM NO MORE. 
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QUEED LEARNS HIS OWN DEFINITION 
OF “ALTRUISM.” 

From H. S. Harrison’s “Queed ” (Houghton 

Mifflin.) 

Queed is a queer pedantic little man, who drifts 
mysteriously into a Southern city, settles down in a 
boarding-house and applies himself to the composi¬ 
tion of a learned tome on evolutionary sociology. 
He lives according to a rigid schedule, any deviation 
from which he violently resents. By degrees, first 
one person, then another, infringes on his sacred 
schedule, and life begins to touch him and he de¬ 
velops into a man who is a power for good in liis 
community. There is a delightful heroine who does 
more than any one else to rouse the man. Very 
shortly after he arrives in town the rousing process 
is begun. 

A giggle shattered the academic calm, and 
Fifi, in horror, realized that she was the au¬ 
thor of it. She looked up quickly, and her 



“mr. queed, you are afflicted with a fatal 

MALADY. YOUR COSMOS IS ALL EGO.” 

worst fears were realized. Mr. Queed was 
staring at her, as one scarcely able to credit 
his own senses, icy rebuke piercing through 
and overflowing his great round spectacles. 

“I beg your pardon!—Mr. Queed. It—it 
slipped out, really—” 

But the young man thought that the time 
had come when this question of noise in his 
dining-room must be settled once and for all. 

“Indeed ? Be kind enough to explain the 
occasion of it.” 

“Why,” said Fifi, too truthful to prevari¬ 
cate and completely cowed, “it—it was only 
the meaning of a word here. It—was silly of 
me. I—I can’t explain it—exactly—” 

“Suppose you try. Since your merriment 
interrupts my work, I claim the privilege of 
sharing it.” 

“Well! I—I—happened to see that word 
at the head of the page you are writing—” 

“Proceed.” 

“I—I looked it up in the dictionary. It 
says she read out with a gulp and a cough, 
“it means 'self-sacrificing devotion to the in¬ 
terests of others/ ” 
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The poor child thought her point must 
now be indelicately plain, but the lips of 
Doctor Queed merely emitted another close- 
clipped: “proceed.” 

At a desperate loss as she was, Fifi was 
suddenly visited by an idea. “Oh! I see. 
You’re—you’re writing against altruism, 
aren’t you?” 

“What leads you to that conclusion, if I 
may ask?” 

“Why—I—I suppose it’s the—way you— 
you do. Of course J oughtn't to have said 
it—” 

“Go on. What way that I do?” 

Poor Fifi saw that she was floundering in 
ever more deeply. With the boldness of de¬ 
spair she blurted out: “Well—one thing— 
you sent me out of the room that night— 
when I coughed, you know. I—I don’t un¬ 
derstand about altruism like you do, but I— 
should think it was—mv interests to stay 
here—” 

There followed a brief silence, which made 
Fifi more miserable than any open rebuke, 
and then Mr. Queed said in a dry tone: “I 
am engaged upon a work of great import¬ 
ance to the public, I may say to posterity. 
Perhaps you can appreciate that such a work 
is entitled to the most favorable conditions 
in which to pursue it.” 

“Of course. Indeed I understand perfectly, 
Mr. Queed,” said Fifi, immediately touched 
by w T hat seemed like kindness from him. And 
she added innocently: “All men—writing 
men, I mean—feel that way about their work 
—I suppose. I remember Mr. Sutro who 
used to have the very same room you’re in 
now. He was writing a five-act play, all in 
poetry, to show the horrors of war, and he 
used to say—” 

The young man involuntarily shuddered. 
“I have nothing to do with other men. I am 
thinking,” he said with rather an unfortunate 
choice of words, “only of myself.” 

“Oh—I see! Now I understand exactly!” 

“What is it that you see and understand 
so exactly?” 

“Why, the way you feel about altruism. 
You believe in it for other people, but not 
for yourself! Isn’t that right?” 

m 

PETER MEETS THE FAIRY PRINCESS. 

From Farnol's "The Broad Highway ” 

( Little , Brown & Co.) 

The period is early nineteenth century when 
George iv. was Prince Regent. The scene is Kent. 
The hero, Peter Vibart and his cousin Maurice are to 
try for the hand of a star of the social firmament 
and whoever wins her is to win £500,000 with her. 
The other is to have ten guineas. Peter Vibart, 
athlete and scholar, gives up the game at once and 
starts out the Broad Highway of life to earn his 
living. He meets tinkers, carriers, peddlers, high¬ 
waymen, pugilists, postillions, innkeepers—and the 
lovely heroine, and he draws them all to the life. 
She is, like himself, disguised, and he does not real¬ 
ize who she is: she knows him only as the black¬ 
smith. 

She was still kneeling beside my chair, but 
now she sat back, and turned to stare in the 
fire. And, as she sat, I noticed how full and 
round and white her arms were, for her 
sleeves were rolled high, and that ’the hand, 
which yet held the sponge, was likewise very 
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white, neither big nor little, a trifle wide, per¬ 
haps, but with long, slender fingers. Pres¬ 
ently, with a sudden gesture, she raised her 
head and looked at me again—a long, search¬ 
ing look. 

‘‘Who are you?” she asked suddenly. 

“My name,” said I, “is Peter.” 

“Yes,” she nodded, with her eyes still on 
mine. 

“Peter—Smith!” I went on, “and by that 
same token, I am a blacksmith—very humbly 
at your service.” 

“Peter—Smith!” she repeated, as though 
trying the sound of it, hesitating at the sur¬ 
name exactly, as I had done. “Peter— 
Smith!—and mine' is Charmian, Giarmian 
—Brown.” And here again was a pause be¬ 
tween the two names. 

“Yours is a very beautiful name,” said I, 
“especially the Charmian!” 

“And yours,” she retorted, “is a beautifully 
— ugly one!” 

“Yes?” 

“Especially the—Peter !” 

“Indeed, I quite agree w r ith you,” said I, 
rising, “and now, if I may trouble you for 
the towel—thank you!” Forthwith I began 
to dry my face as well as I might on ac¬ 
count of my injured thumb, while she watched 
me with a certain elusive merriment peeping 
from her eyes, and quivering at me round her 
lips, an expression half mocking, half amused, 
that I had seen there more than once al¬ 
ready. Wherefore, to hide from her my con¬ 
sciousness of this, I fell to towelling myself 
vigorously, so much so, that, forgetting the 
cut in my brow, I set it bleeding faster than 
ever. 

“O’h, you are very clumsy!” she cried, 
springing up, and snatching the towel from 
me, she began to stanch the blood with it. 
“If you will sit dow r n, I will bind it up for 
you.” 

“Really, it is quite unnecessary,” I de¬ 
murred. 

“Quite!” said she; “is there anything will 
serve as a bandage?” 

“There is the towel!” I suggested. 

“Not to be thought of!” 

“Then you might tear a strip off the sheet,” 
said I, nodding towards the bed. 

“Ridiculous!” said she, and proceeded to 


draw a handkerchief from the bosom of her 
dress, and having folded it with great nicety 
and moistened it in the bowl, she tied it 
about my temples. 

“Now', to do this, she had, perforce, to 
pass her arms about my neck, and this 
brought her so near that I -could feel her 
breath upon my lips, and there stole to me, 
out of her hair, or out of her bosom, a 
perfume very sweet, that was like the fra¬ 
grance of violets at evening. But her hands 
w 7 ere all too dexterous, and, quicker than it 
takes to write, the bandage was tied, and she 
was standing before me, straight and tall. 

THE FLYING COW. 

From Saylor’s Airship Boys in Finance ” 

(Reilly & Britton .) 

The problem of how old Brindle jumped over 
Niagara Falls is solved, and the solution leads to 
the establishing of the Universal Aerial Transpor¬ 
tation Company, Mr. Morgan, the linancier, inter¬ 
esting himself in the boy heroes and their project. 
The phenomenon itself must be believed or ur.be- 
lieved in, as you w T ill. 

The celebrated and hitherto unexplained 
flight of the “Flying Cow” began in the City 
of Niagara Falls. 

Those who saw' this meteoric phenomenon 
agreed, in the maip, on these facts: A cow r 
had suddenly sprung into the air, and with¬ 
out wings, balloon attachment, or visible mo¬ 
tive power, sailed swiftly over the thunderous 
Niagara Falls; the same cow had descended 
uninjured into a field on the Canada side; 
the time was six twenty-seven o'clock in the 
morning. 

In many other particulars the witnesses 
varied. The mysterious cow (described as 
white, bony, brindle, and muley) had risen 
into the air from different parts of the city. 
There were several who saw it shooting up¬ 
ward from a southern suburb. As to the 
height to w-hich it rose, the estimates ran 
from two hundred feet to “a mile or more;” 
but all conceded that it crossed the gorge 
well above the cloud of mist that hangs al¬ 
ways over the falls. And there was exact 
testimony by a few fortunate Canadian spec¬ 
tators to this effect: 

After reaching its greatest altitude directly 
above the falls’ mist cloud, the cow sank 
rapidly to the earth once more 
and landed in an open pasture 
about three-quarters of a mile 
north of the gorge electric rail¬ 
road loop on the Canada side. 
Here, the first persons to arrive 
saw some one spring into an au¬ 
tomobile and dash away in a 
cloud of dust. 

At the same moment the “Fly¬ 
ing Cow,” a little wobbly on her 
legs but w ith no apparent marks 
of injury, was found already at¬ 
tacking the grazing in her new 
pasture. Out of these facts, or¬ 
namented with endless fanciful 
detail, grew the sensational stories 
that spread all over the country. 
No two newspapers agreed in the 
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(r r oin - Robert Kimberly.’' Copyright 1911, by Chat les Scrim, r’. S- us 

*T DESPISE YOUR THREATS/' SHE SAID, CHOKING 
WORDS. “i DESPISE YOU." 

account of the episode, and as days passed 
without a solution of the mystery, the wise 
part of the public had but one recourse,—to 
dismiss the matter with a smile as ’‘only 

another newspaper story/’ 

!S 

ALICE DEFIES HER HUSBAND. 

From Frank H . Spearman's “Robert Kimberly. 

(Scribner.) 

The Kimberlys have been for generations in 
sugar.” Robert, the actual present head 01 the 

house, an inscrutable, dominating multi-millionaire, 
falls in love with the wife of the head of a minor 

company his trust is absorbing. Mrs. MacBirney, 

sweet and sensible woman, finally awakens to the tact 
that her husband is actually a selfish bounder and 

that Kimberly, by sheer force of his tremendous per¬ 
sonality, has won her love. He has always been as 

ruthless in his loves as in his business; yet Alice 

holds him, although her husband’s increasing brutal¬ 
ity has made her despise him. 

For supper the party went with Nelson.. 

The” gayety of the others left Alice cold. 

Nelson, with the art of the practised enter¬ 
tainer, urged the eating and drinking, and 
when the party left the buzzing cafe some ot 


them were heated and un¬ 
restrained. At two o’clock 
Alice with her husband 
and Fritzie reached their 
apartment, and Alice, 
very tired, went directly 
to her own rooms. Mac¬ 
Birney came in, some¬ 
what out of humor. 
“What’s the matter with 
you to-night?’’ he de¬ 
manded. Alice had dis¬ 
missed Annie and her 
husband sat down beside 
her table. 

“With me? Nothing, 
Walter; why ?’’ 

“You acted so cattish 
all the evening,’’ he com¬ 
plained, with an irritat¬ 
ing little oath. 

Alice was in no mood 
to help him along. “How 
so?’’ she asked, tying her 
hair as she turned to 
look at him. 

“You know what I 
mean just as well as I 
do,’’ he went on curtly. 
“You never opened your 
mouth the whole even¬ 
ing. Lottie asked me 
what the matter was 

with you- M 

Alice repeated but one 
word of the complaining 
sentence. “Lottie!” she 
echoed. Her husband’s 
anger grew. “If Lottie 
would talk less/’ contin¬ 
ued Alice quietly, “and 
drink less, I should be 
less ashamed to be seen 
with her. 

So it is Lottie you’re 
jealous of?” 

“No, not ‘jealous of/ 
WITH HER OWN only ashamed of. Even 
at the dinner she was 
scandalous, I thought. 

Her husband regarded her with stubborn 
contempt, and it hurt. “You are very high 
and mighty to-night. 1 wonder,’’ he said with 
a scarcely concealed sneer, “whether prosper¬ 
ity has turned your head.” 

“You need not look at me in that way, 
Walter, and you need not taunt me.” 

“You have been abusing Lottie Nelson a 
good deal lately. I wish you would stop it.” 
He rose and stood with one hand on the 
table. Alice was slipping her rings into the 
cup in front of her, and she dropped in the 
last with some spirit. 

“I will stop it. And I hope you will never 
speak of her again. I certainly never will 
entertain her again under any circumstances.” 

“You will entertain her the next time I 
tell you to.” 

Alice turned quite white. “Have you any¬ 
thing else to say to me?” 

Her very restraint enraged him. “Only 
that if you try to ride your high horse with 
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me,” he replied, “I will send you back to St. 
Louis some fine day.” 

“Is that all?” 

“That is all. And if you think I don't 
mean what I say, try it sometime.” As he 
spoke he pushed the chair in which he had 
been sitting roughly aside. 

Alice rose to her feet. “I despise your 
threats,” she said, choking with her own 
words. “I despise you. I can't tell you how 
I despise you.” Her heart beat rebelliously 
and she shook in every limb; expressions 
that she would not have known for her own 
fell stinging from her lips. “You have bullied 
me for the last time. I have stood your 
abuse for five years. It will stop now. You 
will do the cringing and creeping from now 
on. That woman never shall sit down at a 
table with me again, not if you beg it of me 
on your knees. You are a cowardly wretch; I 
know you perfectly; you never were any¬ 
thing else. I have paid dearly for ever be¬ 
lieving you a man.” Her contempt burned 
the words she uttered. “Now drive me one 
step further,” she sobbed widely, “if you 
dare!” 

She snapped out the light above her head 
with an angry twist. Another light shone 
through the open door of her sleeping-room 
and through this door she swiftly passed, 
slamming it shut and locking it sharply be¬ 
hind her. 

MacBirney had never seen his wife in such 
a state. He was surprised; but there could 
be no mistake. Her blood was certainly up. 
S 

DEIRDRE BARGAINS WITH HER HUS¬ 
BAND. 

From Stockley’s “The Claw.” {Putnam.) 

Another story of * South Africa by the author 
of “Poppy.” Deirdre Saurin goes out to visit her 
brother and at the last moment her chaperon re¬ 
fuses to go up to Mashonaland, so the girl travels 
across the veldt alone. She arrives at Fort George 
just as trouble is brewing with the Matabele. The 
women of the place object to having an attractive 
*rl come among them, especially when Anthony 
insella falls in love with her. Then the war 
breaks out and Kinsella is supposed to have been 
killed, so after some time Deirdre decides to marry 
another man,_ who proves most unworthy. After 
months of misery she manages to make something 
of her husband, and then discovers that Kinsella is 
alive. 


still alive I can no more help loving him than 
I can help my heart from beating. You can 
drive me from your home if you choose, but 
I tell you that I love him, and I will never 
forswear my love for him. I cannot now 
ever give him my body as he has my soul; 
but neither will I give it to another.” 

My voice had sunk to a whisper. My 
words rustled out like leaves across my dry 



From In Her Own Right.” Copyright, 1911 by 

J. B. Lipplncott Co. 


“tell me about yourself,” he said. 

lips. He, too, was pallid-faced and stammer¬ 
ing. 

“This is a bitter bargain!” 

“Not less for you than for me,” I con¬ 
tended inexorably, for I was fighting for 
more than life. I knew that if this last ap¬ 
peal failed it would be the end. The ship of 
our marriage must founder, and we two, like 
broken, useless spars float apart on dan¬ 
gerous seas. 

m 


“Deirdre, you would not leave me?” 

“Not unless you force me to. But so sure 
as you forget the compact there is between 
us, Maurice, I will go. Understand now 
clearly and then let us speak of it no more. 
I married you believing Anthony Kinsella to 
be dead, and hoping to dedicate the rest of 
my loveless life to something which would 
make it worth the living. You offered me 
the task of helping you, and I took it with a 
clear bargain between us, and a hope. Ah! 
I know not what hope, but I thought that 
perhaps—life might still bear some little gen¬ 
tle flower. And so it may.” I found courage 
to continue, looking at his whitening face: 
“I pray God for your sake, that it may be. 
But you must not forget, Maurice, that things 
do not stand just where they were that night 
we made our bargain; do not forget that I 
gave my promise with a lie between us that 
made all the difference to me; that now I 
know the truth and believe Anthony Kinsella 


CAROLINE PUZZLES HER MOTHER. 

From Florence Morse Kingsley’s “The Return of 
Caroline” (Funk & W.) 

Caroline had been away to boarding-school, and 
when she returned to her father’s farm she had de¬ 
veloped airs and graces which threatened to over¬ 
whelm her really sterling qualities. But when she 
is put to the test she shows that she is not spoiled, 
and both she and the man she at first flouted are 
happy. Caroline has just got home and her mother 
has taken her up to her room. 

Mrs. Tate's kind, middle-aged face be¬ 
trayed her growing bewilderment as $he 
helped her daughter arrange her girlish be¬ 
longings in the great southeast chamber 
which had been freshly papered and painted 
in honor of her final home-coming. 

“It was awfully sweet of you to have it 
* done, mother, dear; but if you had asked 
me, I should have chosen something in blue 
and white, instead of these old-fashioned 
wreaths. Pink is so common, and it fades 
so. Oh—and, mother, did you get my letter 
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about the furniture? I see you have my old 
black walnut set in h^re. 

“I thought it far handsomer than those old 
pieces, Carrie. It’s perfectly good, and you 
know, the veneer is chipped off that bureau 
of your grandmother’s.” 

“It can be repaired,” the girl said decid¬ 
edly. “There is a place in Boston where all 
that sort of work is done beautifully. I went 
there with one of the girls last week. I m 
simply determined to have this room in blue 
and white and old mahogany. It will be too 
sweet and stylish for anything. I’m going to 
ask Nathan if he’ll sell me that old sofa out 
of his parlor; and I’d love that carved four- 
poster of Aunt Julia’s. Don’t you think you 
could coax it away from her, mother? I 
want to {iave it curtained with blue-and- 
white chintz—to match the walls, you know; 
and with little straight curtains of the chintz 
at the windows and dotted muslin trimmed 
with little balls looped back, it will be simply 
dear!" 

“But Carrie—” 

The girl whirled about 
and caught her mother 
in the strong embrace of 
her round, white arms. 

“If you love me, mother, 
dear, please don’t call me 
Carrie. If j r ou knew how I 
hated it! Call me Carolyn 
or Carol; it’s ever so much 
prettier. Now, confess; 
don’t you like it better?” 

“Why, I don’t know. I— 

I’ve always called you Car¬ 
rie since you were a baby, 
and—” 

“Well, you’ll have to stop 
doing it now,” laughed the 
girl; “I shall simply insist 
upon it.” 

Mrs. Tate sighed vaguely 
as she shook out the folds 
of a pale blue muslin gown. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR COM¬ 
MENCEMENT. 

Everybody knows one or 
more girls who are “going 
to graduate” these coming 
“perfect days” of June. 
Everybody "wants to give 
these sisters, nieces, daugh¬ 
ters and friends some little 
memento for the years to 
come of the graduation days 
and their festivities. Noth¬ 
ing is so fitting as a book 
in which the happy girls 
may record their triumphs 
and delights; in which they 
may paste the programmes 
of graduation exercises, the 
dance cards of the gradua¬ 
tion ball, little samples of 
the dresses they wore, little 
clippings from the papers of 
their home town, the class 


picture, etc. H. M. Caldwell Co., of Boston, 
seem to know just what will satisfy and 
delight the girl heart. “My Graduation,” ar¬ 
ranged by Marion L. Peabody, is indeed a 
sumptuous and elaborate memory book. It 
starts beautiful enough for any body at $2.50, 
and then puts on prettier and more elab¬ 
orate garments of canvas and leather, and 
lithograph and gilt ornamentation, until at 
$7.50 it will “turn” not only the girl’s head, 
but the heads of any sized family. These 
various bindings and boxings are known as 
Senior edition , Diploma edition , Alma Mater 
edition and Graduation edition , and L. J. 
Bridgman and Adrian J. Orio have done their 
work at beautifying them as well as Marion 
L. Peabody. Go look at them in any book¬ 
store, and ask to see also “My High School 
Days,” “My School Life” and “School Day 
Memories” in their competing artistic bind¬ 
ings. Ask also to see the various dainty se¬ 
ries of books interesting to boys and girls 
gotten up specially for “graduation presents.” 


» ««The Big League.” Copyright, 1911, by Small, Maynard & Co. 

“the old crab made one more mighty leap.” 
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BREAKING IN A PUPPY. 

From John Mills' “Life of a Foxhound /' {Doran.') 

This autobiography of an old and sagacious hound 
is retold for a new generation. He tells his sensa¬ 
tions at his first hunt, “when instinct prompts, and 
when example guides.’* 

We clustered to him, and, poking my nose 
to the ground, I drew in a scent which 
made every hackle on my body stiffen with 
delight. Up went my head, and forth I 
sent some music that came from my very 
heart. 

“See that puppy,” said the Squire. “How 
he loves it!” 

“Have at him, Ringwood!” halloed the 
huntsman, rising in his stirrups. “Have at 
him, good hound!” and then, turning to the 
Squire, I heard him remark, “He’s a perfect 
wonder, sir.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “he’s the most prom¬ 
ising I have even seen.” 

We now got to our fox in a body, and 
crashed him through the cover. Full swing 
we flew, and, as we swept out of the furze, I 
was astonished to lose the scent which we had 
carried so strong up to the corner of the 
brake, and flung myself here and there to pick 
it up again. Most of us were sorely puzzled 
for a few seconds, when Trimbush, after 
stooping his nose to the ground for some 
distance, down wind and up, along the verge 
of the cover, said to me, “The artful dodger’s 
slipped back, and shot into the brake again ” 

“Tally-ho! tally-ho! Gone away!” hallooed 
a voice from the farthest end of the cover. 

“I told you so,” said Trimbush. “We were 
too close to him, and he headed back to make 
the distance greater at the burst.” 

I now sniffed the scent again, and, thinking 
I was showing off, made as much noise as I 
possibly could. 

“Keep your tongue still,” snapped Trim¬ 
bush. “Like most puppies, two-legged and 
four, if they possess a good voice, they sel¬ 
dom exhibit equal good sense in using it.” 

Twing, twing, twang, twa—a—ng! went 
Will Sykes’s horn, as he jammed his horse 
through bush and brier. 

“For’ard, for’ard!” shouted Tom Holt. 
“Get to him, hounds, get to him.” 

!aR 

INITIATING THE PURSUIT OF JANE. 

From Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes ’ “Jane Oglander." 

. (Scribner.) 

The chief actors in this story of English life are 
Jane Oglander, a fine, loyal girl. Hew Lingard, a 
distinguished soldier engaged to Jare, Athena Maule, 
a beautiful Circe type of woman, and her husband, 
a keenly intellectual paralytic. When the story 
opens Jane Oglander, walking on Westminster 
Bridge, excites the speculative interest of Ryecroft, 
a yourg writer and philosopher. 

Ryecroft gently approached closer and 
closer to her, and at last he was able to see 
what it was she was bending over and read¬ 
ing with such intentness: "General Lingard's 
Home-coming,” “Splendid Reception at . Vic¬ 
toria Station ." So was the column headed, 
and already her eyes had travelled down to 
the last paragraph: 

“To conclude: by his defeat of the great Mahome- 
dan Emir of Bobo, General Lingard has added to the 
British Crown another magnificent jewel in the 
Sultanate of Amadawa.” 
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. Lingard is above all things a fighter. His eve 
is keen, alert, passionless. He is a tall man, and 
he dominates those with whom he stands. His life 
as a soldier has been from the beginning a wooing 
0i peril, and as a result he has commanded a victori¬ 
ous expedition at an age when his seniors are hoping 
to command a regiment. He does not talk as other 
men talk- he is no teller of ‘good stories.’ He >'s a 
Mon. 


Jane Oglander looked up, and there came a 
glow—a look of proud, awed gladness on her 
face. 

Then, folding the paper, she walked stead¬ 
ily on. But though she crossed over the 
bridg-e as if she were going to the hospital, to 
the side entrance where visitors are admitted, 
she walked on past the mass of buildings! 
Then she turned sharply to the left, Rye¬ 
croft still following, till she came to a small 
row of houses, respectable, but poor and 
mean in appearance, in a narrow street 
which was redeemed to a certain extent by 
the fact that there was a Queen Anne church 
at one end of it, and next to the church a 
substantial rectory or vicarage house. To 
Ryecroft’s measureless astonishment, she 
opened her purse, took out a latch-key and 
let herself into the front-door of one of the 
small houses. . . . 

Three weeks later Henry Ryecroft hap¬ 
pened to be in that same neighbourhood, and 
he suddenly remembered his Lady of West¬ 
minster Bridge. Greatly daring—but he ever 
loved such daring—he rang at the door of 
the house at which he had seen her go in. 

A typical Londoner of the hard-working, 
self-respecting class answered his ring. She 
stood for a moment looking at him, waiting 
for him to speak. 

“Is the lady in?” he asked, feeling sud¬ 
denly ashamed and foolish. “I mean the 
young lady who lives here.” 

“Miss Oglander?” said the woman. “No, 
she’s away. But I’ll give you her address.” 

She handed him a piece of paper on which 
was written in what he thought was a singu¬ 
larly pretty handwriting: 

Miss Oglander, 

Rede Place, 

Redyford, 

Surrey. 

He took the little piece of paper and 
walked away. When he found himself on 
the bridge he dropped the paper into the 
river. “Oglander,” he said to himself, “a 
curious, charming name.” 


m 


FIRST AID TO SUICIDES 


From Glaspell’s “The Visioning(Stokes.) 

This is a story of Katherine Wayneworth Jones, 
who always does and says the most unexpected things 
possible in that place where such a faculty is prized 
the highest—an army station. An island in the 
Mississippi is the station of this quiet post, and here 
the heroine is introduced as assisting at a startling 
adventure. 

Picturing herself romping with the boy 
and dogs, prowling about on the river in 
Wayne’s new launch, lounging under those 
great oak trees reading good lazying books, 
doing everything because she wanted to and 
nothing because she had to, flirting just 
enough with Captain Prescott to keep a sense 
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of the reality of life, she lay there gloating 
over the happy prospect. 

And then in that most irresponsible and 
unsuspecting of moments something whizzed 
into her consciousness like a bullet—some¬ 
thing shot by her vision pierced the lazy, 
hazy, carelessly woven web of imagery— 
bullet-swift, bullet-true, bullet-terrible—strik¬ 
ing the center clean and strong. The sudden¬ 
ness and completeness with which she sat up 
almost sent her from her place. For from 
the very instant that her eye rested upon the 
figure of the girl in pink organdie dress and 
big hat she.knew something was wrong. 

And when, within a few feet of the river 
the girl stopped running, shrank back, cov¬ 
ered her face with her hands, then stag¬ 
gered on, she knew that that girl was going 
to the river to kill herself. 

There was one frozen instant of power¬ 
lessness. Then— what to do? Call to her? 
She would only hurry on. Run after her? 
She could not get there. It was intuition— 
instinct—took the short cut a benumbed 
reason could not make; rolling headlong 
down the bunker, twisting her neck and mer¬ 
cilessly bumping her elbow, Katherine Wayne- 
worth Jones emitted a shriek to raise the 
very dead themselves. And then three times 
a quick, wild “Help—Help— Help!” and a 
less audible prayer that no one else vtes 
near. 

It reached; the girl stopped, turned, saw 
the rumpled, lifeless-looking heap of blue 
linen, turned back toward the river, then 
once more to the motionless Miss Jones, 
lying face downward in the sand. And then 
the girl who thought life not worth living, 
delaying her own preference, with rather re¬ 
luctant feet—feet clad in pink satin slippers 
—turned back to the girl who wanted to live 
badly enough to call for help. 

Through one-half of one eye Katie could 
see her; she was thinking that there was 
something fine about a girl who wanted to 
kill herself putting it off long enough to 
turn back and help some one who wanted 
to live. 

Miss Jones raised her head just a trifle, 
showed her face long enough to roll her 
eyes in a grewsome way she had learned 
at school, and with a “Help me!” buried her 
face in the sand and lay there quivering. 

The girl knelt down. “You sick?” she 
asked, and Katie had the fancy of her voice 
sounding as though she had not expected to 
use it any more. 

“So ill!” panted Kate, rolling over on her 
back and holding her heart. “Here! My 
heart!” 

The girl looked around uncertainly. 

WHIPPING DEEP POOLS 

From Camp's “The Fine Art of Fishing(Outing.) 

A book which combines the pleasure of catching 
fish with the gratification of following the sport in 
the most approved manner, jncluding such subjects 
as “Casting Fine and Far v;ir,” “Strip-Casting for 
Bass,” “Fishing for Mountain Trout,” and “Autumn 
Fishing for Lake Trout.” 

Although fly-casting consists for the most 
part of fast-water fishing, yet in nearly every 


stream there are many deep, still pools and 
often long reaches of still-water wherein 
are resident the very largest trout of the 
river. Aristocratic seclusion is theirs, and 
their rule is absolute. 'Quietly the activities 
of the pool go on about them. At times a 
muskrat or mink stems silently the still sur¬ 
face of the waters. Nervous king-fishers 
perch momentarily on overhanging branches 
and then, rattling, seek other vantage points. 
Insect life is abundant about the pool from 
brilliant butterflies to invisible midges. At 
times a kindergarten of foolish minnows ven¬ 
tures into the sacred precincts; scattered, 
with some lost and many wounded, they dart 
away before the onslaught of the weighty 
residents. Thus living at ease, with much 
good eating which comes to them quite in¬ 
dependently of effort on their part, serene in 
the knowledge of their superior strength and 
size, the brook trout of the still-waters wax 
ever mightier and, from the angler’s view¬ 
point, more desirable. 

In the riffles and rapids no extraordinary 
skill is needed to lend life-like motion to the 
flies. Once the cast is made and the flies 
have alighted upon the water in the desired 
spot, they are caught by the eddies and 
drifted here and there in almost exact imi¬ 
tation of half-drowned, struggling insects. In 
the still-waters it is different. Here life must 
be imparted to the flies by skilful handling 
of rod and line; and, too, more care must 
be taken in the actual casting, that is, .the flies 
must be dropped upon the water with all 
possible gentleness. A cast which in all prob¬ 
ability would be a successful one in broken 
water might cause the flies to impact on the 
glassy surface of the pool with a splash quite 
sufficient to present any hope of a rise in the 
immediate vicinity. 

m 

SIR LIONEL IS ARRESTED 

From Mrs. Dillon’s “Miss Livingston’s Companion.’' 

(Century.) 

Sir Lionel Marchmont is sent to America by his 
father to save him from an imprudent marriage. In 
New York he meets Alexander Hamilton, Burr, 
Gouverneur Morris, Robert Fulton, Washington Irv¬ 
ing and other noted men of the day. Mademoiselle 
D( siege, a charming and mysterious companion to 
Miss Livingston, is the heroine, who for a long time 
proves most elusive. Sir Lionel is warned by Mile. 
Desloge and other friends to stay away from the 
celebrations in New York when the corner-stone of 
th" City Hall is laid. He disregards their warnings, 
with surprising results. 

Involuntarily I glanced around for Mr. 
La Force. He was nowhere in sight. Will, 
on the other side of me and wholly engrossed 
in Mr. Livingston’s speech, which, though the 
attention I had been able to give it was but 
broken and distracted, I had yet discovered 
to be an eloquent one—had noticed nothing 
of what was happening to me. I turned to 
him and spoke low and hurriedly: 

“Will, do not turn your head nor show 
any signs of excitement. I am arrested— 
I do not know for what, but I think it 
best to go quietly with the constable. As 
soon as the ceremonies are over, inform Mr. 
Livingston and bring him to the Bridewell, 
if he will come. Send Scipio and Saladin 
to the City Tavern. Good-by, my lad.” 
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Will clutched the hand I extended to him 
convulsively, but turned toward me with an 
almost preternatural air of indifference, 
though his face was pale and his eyes were 
burning. 

“The Bridewell!” he gasped in a choked 
voice. “You shall not sleep there, Sir Lionel 
—it must be all some horrible mistake.” 

“Yes, I am sure of it,” I answered. “But 
do not take it too much to heart—it is 
bound to be cleared up as soon as I see Mr. 
Livingston.” 

Sauntering, with assumed carelessness, along 
the fringes of the throng toward the Bride¬ 
well, I saw Will slipping through the crowd 
and hurrying toward the tall Lombardy pop¬ 
lar where Scipio was holding our horses, and 
I was glad that his father had let him come 
with me to New York. In this strange new 
land, in this startling experience, I would 
indeed have felt forlorn and friendless but 
for this boy of sixteen. 

Then my glance flew across the heads of 
the listening thousands to the platform. No 
one had noticed my arrest. It had been clev¬ 
erly done without making the slightest stir. 
Not a man, as far as I knew, had interrupted 
his rapt listening to the speaker long enough 
to turn his head and gaze curiously at the 
ill-assorted pair—the burly officer of the 
peace and the slender stripling at his side, 
with his head in the air, whistling under his 
breath an air from Don Giovanni with a 
gayety the most casual observer, had there 
been any, must have seen was forced. 

Straight over the heads of that careless 
throng my glance met another glance, seek¬ 
ing mine. I could not have told from the 
distance of the platform, had I not already 
known it, that the beautiful eyes into which 
I was looking were a winey brown, but ex¬ 
pression carries farther than color. I could 
not mistake the look of concern, deepening to 
terror, in those eyes, and I knew two things: 

One, that I had another friend beside that 
lad of sixteen, who would leave no stone un¬ 
turned to help me; and the other was that 
Mademoiselle Desloge knew zvhy I was ar¬ 
rested though I did not; and the knowledge 
froze her very glance with terror, while it 
did not for a moment shake her trust in me. 

m 

BIRD POWER VS AEROPLANE POWER. 

From Kaerr.pffert’s “The Nczu Art of Flying.” 

{Dodd, Mead.-) 

Mr. Kampffert is managing editor of The Scien¬ 
tific American. His book answers the question “why 
flying machines fly” and furnishes the unscientific 
reader with accurate information as to many of the 
terms, problems, etc., involved in aeronautics. There 
is a glossary and index. One chapter is on aero¬ 
plane motors. 

The late Professor Langley long ago 
pointed out that the greatest flying creature 
which the earth has ever known was prob¬ 
ably the extinct pterodactyl. Its spread of 
wing was perhaps as much as twenty feet; 
its wing surface was in the neighbourhood 
of twenty-five square feet; its weight was 
about thirty pounds. Yet this huge creature 
was driven at an expenditure of energy of 
probably less than 0.05 horse-power. The 


condor, which is preeminently a soaring bird, 
has a stretch of wing that varies from nine 
to ten feet, a supporting area of nearly ten 
square feet, and a weight of seventeen 
pounds. Its approximate horse-power has 
been placed by Professor Langley at scarcely 
0.05. The turkey-buzzard, with a stretch of 
wing of six feet, a supporting area of a little 
over five square feet, and a weight of five 
pounds, uses, according to Langley, about 
0.015 horse-power. Langley’s own successful, 
small, steam-driven model had a supporting 
area of fifty-four feet, and a weight of thirty 
pounds. Yet it required one and a half horse¬ 
power to drive it. How much power is re¬ 
quired to fly at high speeds in machines may 
be gathered from the fact that although 
Bleriot crossed the Channel with a 25 horse¬ 
power Anzani motor, and the Wright ma¬ 
chine uses a 25-30 horse-power motor, aero¬ 
planes usually have engines of 50 horse¬ 
power and upwards. When we consider that 
cne horse-power is equal to the power of at 
least ten men, we see that even the smallest 
power successfully used in an aeroplane rep¬ 
resents the combined continuous effort of 
more than two hundred men. To be sure, 
our flying-machines are very much larger 
than any flying creature that ever existed; 
but comparing their weights and supporting 
surfaces with the corresponding elements of 
a bird, their relative inefficiency becomes im¬ 
mediately apparent. Mr. F. W. Lanchester 
has expressed the hope that some day we 
may learn the bird’s art of utilizing the cur¬ 
rents and counter-currents of the air for pro¬ 
pulsion, so that we may ultimately fly with¬ 
out wasting power. 

£ 

WINNING THE VANDERBBILT CUP. 

Frcm Webster’s “The Girl in the Other Seat.” 

{Appleton.) 

Anthony Longstreet, an engineer, who makes his 
living by driving racing-cars, so as to have time and 
money to devote to perfecting an engine he has 
invented, goes into partnership with Alfred Morris, 
also, an inventor, and years older than Longstreet. 
Their motor is finished and in a trial run through 
rough mountain country proves successful. On the 
return trip in the dark Longstreet gives a girl a 
lift along the road, and while it is too dark for 
him to see her face, still her voice has an irresistible 
attraction for him. Circumstances point to the girl’s 
connivance with people who wish to steal Morris 
and Longstreet’s patent, but Anthony refuses to 
believe ill of her and bends all his energies to 
solving the mystery surrounding her. As a finale 
there is an exciting description of the Vanderbilt 
cup race. 

The crowds at the Hicksville corner and 
the sharp turn at the western extremity of 
the parkway got more in the way of sensa¬ 
tions than they had bargained for. And al¬ 
ways, even to the end, a car ahead in the 
road, whether it was one lap behind or three, 
seemed to goad him to a sort of fury of 
speed. They talk of him as Mad Anthony 
now, but he never had that title until this, 
the last race he ever drove. As he turned 
into the finish of his last lap, he found an¬ 
other car a quarter of a mile, perhaps, ahead 
of him, but four whole laps behind. Yet he 
came volleying down behind it as if the whole 
race had hung upon its capture, and ran it 
down just inside the finish line. 
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Then, as he slowed down, skidded his car 
over to the side of the track out of the way 
of his vanquished pursuers, and stopped in 
the heart of the crowd that had come surg¬ 
ing out to greet and acclaim him, then, and 
not until then, did it occur to him to doubt 
the blinding conviction that had kept his 
brain on fire for the last four hours. It must 
have been a delusion, of course. Clarissa 
couldn’t be here. And those who were shout- 


back again, came back as suddenly as it had 
gone, when his glance fell on a small slight 
nervous figure of a man, almost an invalid 
one would have said, who was keeping his 
feet with difficulty in the heart of that press¬ 
ing clamorous mob. Then their eyes met, 
and Longstreet, springing from the car, cleft 
an unceremonious way to where he stood and 
grinned his shoulders with his stiff hands. 

“Morris!” he said. “Morris ! She’s here t 



MACKENZIE AND TH# MEN JUMPED OVERBOARD. 


ing his name and holding out their hands 
to him wondered why the light went out of 
his eyes, now, in the moment of his triumph, 
and why his face, all of a sudden, looked so 

gray. 

But in a flash the light and the color came 


Do you know where she is? Can you take 
me to her?” 

Morris’s eyes widened with a sort of un¬ 
canny wonder. He caught his breath to ask 
a question, then merely nodded. 

“Come with me,” he said. 


From “Trails of the Pathfinder*/’ 


Copyright, 1911 by CharlesSo<-ibner’t»Sons. 
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SATON REMOVES AN OBSTACLE. 

Frdm Oppcnhcim’s “The Moving Finger . 11 ( Little, 
* Brown.) 

In this story the hero, Bertrand Saton, a poor 
boy, i? found dreaming of life as he wishes it were 
by Henry Rochester, an eccentric man of wealth. 
Rochester gives the youth £500 and tells him to go 
search for his dreams’ fulfillment. After seven years 
Bertrand returns, a fascinating personality, about 
whom there hangs a mystery. He goes in for oc¬ 
cultism and has a large following in a fashionable 
set. Rochester, who believes him to be a charlatan, 
and who stands between him and the girl he loves, 
now becomes Saton’s dearest enemy. Saton has met 
the girl in her favorite walk on Rochester’s grounds. 

He kissed her, and she turned reluctantly 
away. She‘stole through the undergrowth 
back into the green path. Saton watched her 
with fixed eyes until she had turned the 
corner and disappeared. Then he seemed at 
once to forget her existence. He too rose to 
his feet, and stole gently forward, moving 
very slowly, and stooping a little so as to 
remain out of sight. All the time his eyes 
were fixed upon the gun, whose barrel was 
shining in the sunlight. 

From the other side of the wood there 
commenced an intermittent fusilade. The 
shots were drawing nearer and nearer. 
Rochester stood waiting, his gun held ready. 
Pauline had retreated round the corner of 
the further wood, beyond any possible line of 
fire. 



From “ George Thorne ’’ Copyright. 1911, by 

L. C.Page & Co. 

“l THINK—I THINK 1 SHOULD LIKE 
TO HATE YOU." 

Saton had reached the gate now, and was 
within reach of the gun and the bag of 
cartridges, which w’ere hanging by a leather 
belt from the gate-post. He turned his head, 
and looked stealthily along the path by which 
Rochester had come. There was no one in 
sight, no sound except the twittering of birds 
overhead, and the rustling of the leaves. He 


sank on one knee, and his hand closed upon 
the gun. The blood surged to his head. 
There was a singing in his ears. He felt his 
heart thumping as though he were suddenly 
seized with some illness. Rochester’s figure, 
tall, graceful, debonair, notwithstanding the 
looseness of his shooting clothes, and his 
somewhat rigid attitude, seemed suddenly to 
loom large and hateful before his eyes. He 
saw nothing else. It was the man he hated. 
It was the man who understood what he was, 
the worst side of him—the man whom his 
instincts recognized as his ruthless and dan¬ 
gerous enemy. 

The rush of a rabbit through the under¬ 
growth, startled him so that he very nearly 
screamed. He looked around, pallid, terri¬ 
fied. There was no one in sight, no sign of 
any life save animal and insect life in the 
wood behind. 

The stock of the gun came to his shoulder. 
His fingers sought the trigger. Cautiously 
he thrust it through the bars of the gate. 
Bending down, he took a long and deliberate 
aim. The fates seemed to be on his side. 
Rochester suddenly stiffened into attention, 
his gun came to his shoulder, as wich a 
loud whir a pheasant flew out of the wood 
before him. The two reports rang out almost 
simultaneously. The pheasant dropped to 
the ground like a stone. Rochester's arm; 
went up to the skies. He gave a little cry 
and fell over, a huddled heap, upon the grass. 

m 

THE GHOST AT UNCLE ROGER S. 

Front Montgomery’s “The Story Girl.'* (L. C. 

Page.) 

The environment is the author’s beloved Prince 
Edward Island, where Sara Stanley—the story girl— 
fascinates and thrills her playmates with weird tales 
of ghosts “and things.” One evening, as the chil¬ 
dren are picnicing in a shadowy orchard near a 
closed house, the adventure of “The Ghostly Bell” 
befalls them. 

You wouldn’t catch any of us doing it. 
We were almost as badly scared as Peter. 
There we stood in a huddled, demoralized 
group. Oh, what an eerie place that or¬ 
chard was ! What shadows ! What noises ! 
What spooky swooping of bats! You 
couldn’t look every way at once, and good¬ 
ness only knew what might be behind you! 

“There can't be anybody in the house,” said 
Felicity. 

“Well, here’s the key—go and see for your¬ 
self,” said Peter. 

Felicity had no intention of going and 
seeing. 

“I think you boys ought to go,” she said, 
retreating behind the defence of sex. “You 
ought to be braver than girls.” 

“But w^e ain’t/’ said Felix candidly. “I 
wouldn’t be much scared of anything real. 
But a haunted house is a different thing.” 

^ “I ahvays thought something had to be 
done in a place before it could be haunted,” 
said Cecily. “Somebody killed or something 
like that, you know. Nothing like that ever 
happened in our family. The Kings have 
ahvays been respectable.” 

“Perhaps it is Emily King’s ghost,” whis¬ 
pered Felix. 
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Frontispiece from “The Return of Caroline.” 

Funk A Wagnails Company. 

“l’VE COME TO HELP YOU, CAROLINE, 

do? Uncle Roger may not be back for 
hours. I can’t believe there’s anything in 
the house.” 

“Maybe it’s only Peg Bowen,” suggested 
Dan. 

There was not a great deal of comfort 
in this. We were almost as much afraid of 
Peg Bowen as we would be of any spectral 
visitant. 

Peter scoffed at the idea. 

“Peg Bowen wasn’t in the house before 
your Uncle Roger locked it up, and how 
could she get in afterwards?” he said. “No 
it isn't Peg Bowen. It’s something that 
walks.” ' ■ 

“I know a story about a ghost,” said the 


Poetry also of the right 
kind makes ideal summer read¬ 
ing, and well selected and ed¬ 
ited collections are eminently 
the right kind. The Oxford 
University Press has six such 
volumes ready, any or all of 
which would make a welcome 
addition to the list of books 
chosen for the season’s read¬ 
ing. Sir Arthur Qtiiller- 
Couch is responsible for two 
of them, “The Oxford Book of 
English Verse, 1250-1900,” and 
“The Oxford Book of Bal¬ 
lads;” St. John Lucas is the ed¬ 
itor of two more, “The Oxford 
Book of French Verse, xm 
Century-xix Century” and “The Oxford 
Book of Italian Verse, xm Century-xix 
Century;” “The Dublin Book of Irish Verse. 
1728-1909” is edited by John Cooke; and W. 
Macneile Dixon is the editor of the “Edin¬ 
burgh Book of Scottish Verse, a.d. 1300-1900.” 
This half dozen volumes gives a fairly com¬ 
prehensive review of the poetry of Europe 
and more especially of Great Britain. They 
all come in two or three bindings, but 
whether in cloth or leather, they are well 
made and well printed. “The Oxford Dick¬ 
ens” and “The Oxford Thackeray” continue 
to hold their places among the many editions 
of these authors, as particularly satisfactory 
in every way. 


Copyright, 1911, by 
HE STAMMERED. 


“She never appeared anywhere but in the 
orchard,” said the Story Girl. “Oh, oh, chil- 
dien, isn’t there something under Uncle 
Alec’s tree?” 

We peered fearfully through the gloom. 
There was something—something that wav¬ 
ered and fluttered—advanced—retreated— 
“That’s only my old apron,” said Felicity. 
“I hung it there to-day when I was looking 
for the white hen’s riest. Oh, what shall we 


Story Girl, the ruling passion strong even in 
extremity. “It is about a ghost with eye¬ 
holes but no eyes—” 

“Don’t,” cried Cecily hysterically. “Don’t 
you go on! Don’t you say another word! 
I can’t bear it! Don’t you!” 

The Story Girl didn't. But she had said 
enough. There was something in the quality 
of a ghost with eyeholes but no eyes that 
froze our young blood. 


During the summer when 
every bookstore, newsstand, 
and train agent, is loudly de¬ 
claring the attractions of the 
highest of light literature with 
automobiles, airships, fluffy 
girls, and dashing youths, do¬ 
ing all sorts of possible and 
impossible things, it is a pleas¬ 
ant change to turn to such 
publications as Thomas Nelson 
& Son’s Nczv Century Library. 
Here in volumes in a binding 
of limp leather and convenient 
size will be found the work of 
standard authors such as Alex¬ 
andre Dumas, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Jane Aus¬ 
ten, Scott, in fact, practically 
all of the old favorites, whose 
appeal is as great to-day as it 
ever was. 









r rom “ Jojce of tho Nort 1 Woods ” Copyr'ght 1911, 

by Doableday, Page A Co. 

PRESENTLY HE OPENED HIS EYES ... AND 
THERE SAT THE GIRL OF HIS DREAMS 
NEAR HIM. 


A Select List of Books for Summer Reading 

including all those mentioned or advertised elsezvhcre in this issue. The abbreviations 
of publishers* names zvill guide to the advertisements, which frequently 
contain more extended descriptive notes . 

Any book mentioned unit be t-itpplied by us at the shortest notuc 


BOOKS OF OUTDOOR LIFE. 

Alexander (Kirkland B.), The log of the North 

Shore Club, net, $1.25. Putnam 

Bailey (L. H.), The country-life movement in the 

United States, net, $1.25. Macmillan 

Bards well (Mrs. Frances A.), The herb-garden, net, 

. Macmillan 

Brooks (S. W.), A garden with house attached, 

new ed., net, $1.50, boxed . Badger 

Bull (C. Livingston), Under the roof of the jungle. 

net, $2. Page 

Camp (S. Granger), The fine art of fishing. $1. 

_ Outing 

Chase (J. Smcaton), Cone-bearing trees of the Cah- 

. fornia mountains, net, 75 c . McClurg 

Commission on Country Life, Report, net, 75 c. 

_ . Sturgis &r W. 

Ely (Mrs. H. R.), The practical flower garden, 

net, $2, boxed . Macmillan 

boRBES (A. C.), The development of British for¬ 
estry, net, $3. Longmans 

Grixnell (G. Bird), Trails of the pathfinders, net, 

^ I -5°. Scribner 

Hall (Alfr. Dan.), The feeding of crops and stock, 

net, $1.50. Dutton 

Hancock (Jos. Lane), Nature sketches in temper¬ 
ate America, net, $2.75. McClurg 

Hawks (Ellison), Stars shown to the children, net, 

90 c. Platt & Peck 

Hough (Romeyn Beck), Leaf key to the trees, 75 c. 

R. B. Hough 

Huntington (Dwight W.), Our wild fowl and 

waders, $2. Amateur Sportsman 

Ki:ep (Josiah), West coast shells, net , $2. 

Whitaker, R.-W. 

Kellogg (Vernon Lyman), The animals and man, 

$1-25. Holt 

Kemp (E.), Landscape gardening, $1.50. Wiley 


Lilienthai. (Otto), Bird flight as the basis of avia¬ 
tion, net, $2.50. Longmans 

Mathews (Ferdinand S.), Familiar trees and their 

leaves, net, $1.75. Appleton 

Miller (C. H.), comp.. Garden and farm almanac 

for 1911, pap., 25 c. Doubleday, P. 

Miller (Marion), An out-of-door diary for boys 

and girls, net, $1.25. Baker & T. 

Moody (C. Stuart), Backwoods surgery and medi¬ 
cine, net, 75 c. Outing 

Parkinson (E. Kneeiand), The practical country 

gentleman, net , $1.25. McClurg 

Porter (Gene Stratton-), Music of the wild, net, 

$2.50, boxed . Doubleday, P. 

Potter (T. Chalmers), Queenie: the autobiography 

of an Italian queen bee, net, 73 c. Moffat 

Powell (E. Payson), How to live in the country, 

$i-7S. Outing 

Piotheroe (Ernest), New illustrated natural his* 

tory of the world, net. $2.50. Dutton 

Reed (Chester A.), Bird guide, §1.2$... .C. K. Reed 

— Wild flowers cast of the Rockies, $2.50. 

_ C. K. Reed 

Roberts (Harry), The beginner’s book of gardening, 

net, $1. Lane 

Rockwell (F. F.), Home vegetable gardening, net, 

$ 1. Winston 

Rose (Laura), Farm dairying, net, $1.50.. .McClurg 
Sharp (Dallas Lore), The face of the fields, net, 

$1.25. Houghton M. 

Solotaroff (W.), Shade-trees in towns and cities, 

net, $3. Wiley 

Tabor (Grace), The landscape gardening book, net, 
$2. Winston 

— and Teall (Gardner), The garden primer, net, $1. 

Winston. 

Webster (A. D.), Town planting, net, Si.75. 

Dutton 

Weed (C. M.), Farm friends and farm foes, 00 c- 

Heath 
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White (Stewart E ), The cabin, fixed, $1.50 

Doubleday, P. 

Widsoe (J. A.), Dry-farming, net, $1.50. .Macmillan 
Wyss (C. von), Birds and beasts, net, 75 c. 

Macmillan 


Si 


NEIV NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 

Abbott (Eleanor Hallowell), Molly Make-believe, 

net, $1... Century Co. 

Abbott (Keene), A melody in silver, net, 75 c. 

Houghton M. 

Adams (Andy), Wells Brothers, net, $1.20. 

Houghton M. 

Aix, pseud. Thieves, net, $-.30 . Duffield 

Arthur (F.), John Merridew, net, $1.35. .Longmans 
Audoux (Marguerite), Marie-Claire, net, $1.20. 

Doran 

Auerbach (Berthold), The villa on the Rhine, net, 

$1.50. Holt 

Austin (W.), Peter Rugg, $1. Luce 

Bacheller (Irving Addison), Keeping up with Liz¬ 
zie, net, $1. Harper 

Bacon (Mrs. Josephine Dodge Daskam), While Caro¬ 
line was growing, $1.50. Macmillan 

Bagot (R.), The House of Serravalle, $1.50 ..Lane 
Bain (Fs. W.), The ashes of a god, net, $1.25. 

Putnam 

Baker (Etta Anthony), The captain of the S. I. 

G.’s, $1.50. Little, B. Sr Co. 

Barbour (Ralph H.), The house in the hedge. 

Moffat 

Barclay (Mrs. Hubert), Trevor Lordship, net, 
$1.20 . Macmillan 


Barr (Mrs. Amelia E.), Sheila Vedder, net, $1.25. 

' Dodd, M. 

Belloc-Lowndes (Mrs. Marie A.), Jane Oglander, 

net, $1.25. Scribner 

Bennett (Arnold), Book of Carlotta, net, $1.20. 

Doran 

— Clayhanger, net, $1.50. Dutton 

— Denry the audacious, net, $1.35. Dutton 

— The ghost, net, $1.20. s... Small, M. 

Benson (E. F.), Account rendered, fixed, $1.20. 

Doubleday, P. 

Beresford (J. D.), The early history of Jacob 

Stahl, net, $1.35 . Little, B. S' Co. 

Bianchi (M. G. D.), A Cossack lover, net, $1.30. 

Duffield 

Bindloss (Harold), Sydney Carteret, rancher, $1.30. 

Stokes 

Bleackley (Horace W), A gentleman of the road, 

$1.50. Lane 

Bodkin (McDonnell), The capture of Paul Beck, 

$1.50. Little B. Sr Co. 

Boissiere (Albert), The man without a face, net, 

$1.25. Dillingham 

Bone (D. W.), The brassbounder, net, $1.25. 

Dutton 

Bordeaux (Henry), The parting of the ways, net, 

$1.20 . Duffield 

Bosker (Kate Langley), Miss Gibbie Gault, net, 

$1.20 . Harper 

Bowen (Marjorie), I will maintain, net, $1.50. 

Dutton 

Brady (Cyrus Townsend), Hearts and highways, 

net, $1.25. Dodd, M. 

Brandane (J.), My lady of Aros, net, $1.20. 

Duffield 

Brebner (Percy J.), The brown mask, net, $1.20. 

Cassell 

Brown (F. Walworth), Dan McLean’s adventures, 

$1.25 . Baker Sr T. 

Brown (Helen Dawes), Orphans, net, $1.20. 

Houghton M. 

Buchan (J.), The great diamond pipe, net, $1.20. 

Dodd, M. 

Buchanan (Thompson), The second wife, $1.50. 

Watt 

Buckrose (Mrs. J. E.), Down our street, net, $1.35. 

Putnam 

Capes (Bernard), Gilead Balm, net, $1.25. 

Baker &> T. 

Carleton (W.), pseud., One way out, $1.20. 

• Small, M. 

Castle ( M'fs. Agnes S. and E.), Panther’s cub, 

fixed, $i.2G. Doubleday, P. 

Chalmers (Stephen), A prince of romance, $1.20. 

Small, M. 


Chambers (Rob. W.), The adventures of a modest 

man, net, $1.30. Appleton 

Chantepleure (Guy), April’s lady, net, $1.25. 

Dodd, M. 

Chase (J. Smeaton), Yosemite trails, net, §2. 

Hougtnon M. 

Ckaucer (Dan.), The simple life limited, $1.50. 

Lane 

Clarete (Jules Arsene Arnaud), Which is my hus¬ 
band?, net, $1.25. Appleton 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), Sir George’s objection, 

$1.50. . Duffield 

Coates (Jos. H.), The spirit of the island, net, 

$1.25.... Little, B. S Co. 

Codman (Mrs. Russell), An ardent American, net, 
$1.20. Century Co. 

Combe (Mrs. Kenneth), Seekers all, net, $1.20. 

Doran 

Comfort (Will Levington), She buildeth her house, 

net, $1.25. Lip pin cot t 

Comstock (Mrs. Hattie T.) f Joyce of the north 

woods, fixed, $1.20. Doubleday, P. 

Conyers (Dorothea), Two impostors and Tinker, net, 

$ 1.25 .*. Dutton 

Cook (G. Cram), The chasm, net, $1.25- Stokes 

Costello (Pierre), A sinner in Israel, $1.50 ..Lane 
Cotton (Howard P.), We three, $1.50. .C. M. Clark 
Coulevain (Pierre de), On the Branch, net, $1.25. 

Dutton 

— Unknown isle, net, $1.25. Cassell 

Crawford (Fs. Marion), Wandering ghosts, net, 

$1.25. Macmillan 

Curwood (Ja. Oliver), The honor of the big snows, 

net, $1.25. Bobbs-M. 

Davis (R. Harding), The consul, net, 50 c.. Scribner 
Dawson (Coningsby W.), The road to Avalon, net, 

$1.20. Doran 

Day (Holman F.), The skioper and the skipped, 
$1.50. Harper 

Deeping (G. Warwick), The lame Englishman, net, 

$1.20. Cassell 

De la Mare (Wa.), The return, net, $1.25 ..Putnam 

Dr: la Pasture (Mrs. H.), Master Christopher, net, 
$ 1.35 . Dutton 

De Selincourt (Hugh), A fair house, $1.50 ...Lane 
Dickson (Harris), Old Reliable, net, $1.25. 

Bobbs-M. 

Dillon (Mrs. Mary C. J.), Miss Livingston’s com¬ 
panion, net, $1.30. Century Co. 

Dixon (T., ;>.), The root of evil, fixed, $1.20. 

Doubleday, P. 

Drummond (Hamilton), The justice of the king, 
net, $1.20. Macmillan 

Dumas (Alexandre), Romances, 18 v., ea., $1.25, 
boxed . Nelson 


Elliott (Fs. Perry), The haunted pajamas, net, 
$1.25. Bobbs-M. 

Farnol (Tefferv), The broad highway, $1 35. 

Little, B. S' Co. 

Fillmore (Parker H.), The young idea, net, $1.35. 

Lane 

Fisher (Sophie), The imprudence of Prue, net, 


$1.25 .. Bobbs-M. 

Fogazzaro (Antonio), Leila, net, $1.35 . Doran 


Footner (Hulbert), Two on the trail, fixed, $1.20. 

Doubleday, I\ 

Forman (Justus Miles), The unknown lady, $1.50. 


Harper 

Forster (E. M.), Howards End, $1.35 . Putnam 

— A room with a view, net, $1.35 . Putnam 


Frenssen (Gustav), Klaus Hinrich Baas, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Fuller (Anna), Later Pratt portraits, net, $150. 

Putnam 

Fuller (Caroline M.), The bramble bush, net, $1.25. 

Appleton 

FuYrelle (Tacques), The high hand, net, $1.25. 

Bobbs-M. 

Galsworthy (J.), The patrician, net, $1.35 ..Scribner 
Gavf (Emma), A comedy of circumstance, fixed, $1. 

Doubleday, P. 

Gibbs (G. Fort), The bolted door, net . $1.25. 

Appleton 

Gilman (Mrs. Charlotte P.), Wh3t Diantha did, $1. 

Charlton Pub. 
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Glasgow (Ellen), The miller of Old Church, fixed, 

$i .35 . Doubleday, P. 

Glaspell (Susan), The visioning, net, $1.35 ...Stokes 
Glass (Montague), Potash & Perlmutter, fixed, 

$i.2o. Doubleday, P. 

Goodman (Jules Eckert), Mother, net, $120.Dodd, M. 
Goring-Thomas (A. R.), The lass with the delicate 

air, $1.50. Lane 

Graham (Harry), Lord Bellinger, net , $1.20. 

Duffield 

Greene (Harry Irving), Barbara of the snows, net, 

$i- 3 S. Moffat 

Grey (Zane), The young pitcher, $1.25. Harper 

Grimshaw (Beatrice), When the red gods call, net, 

$i .35 . Moffat 

Gkoner (Augusta), The man with the black cord, 

net, $1.20. Dutfield 

Grossman (Edith S.) 5 The heart of the bush, $1.50. 

Lane 

Hale (Mrs. Louise C.), The married Miss Worth, 

net. $1.20. Harper 

Hall (Eliza Calvert), To love and to cherish, net, 

$1 . Little, B. & Co. 

Hamilton (Cosmo), The infinite capacity, net, $1.20. 

FitzGerald 

Hansfrough (H. Clay), The second amendment, 

fixed, $140.. . . Hudson Pub. 

Harker (Mrs. L. A.), Master and maid, net, $1.25. 

Scribner 

Harriman (Mrs. Alice), A man of two countries, 

$i- 5 °. . A. Harriman 

Harris (Mrs. Corra), Eve’s second husband, $1.50. 

Altemus 


Harrison (II. Sydnor), Oueed, net, $1.35. 

Houghton M. 

Hastings (Wells), and Hooker (W. Brian), The 
professor’s mystery, net, $1.25 . Bobbs-M. 

Haworth (Paul Leland), The path of glory, net, 
$1.25 . Little, B. < 5 * Co. 

Herbertson (Jessie L.), Young life, net, $1.20. 

Du/field 

Hewlett (Maurice H.), Brazenhead the great, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Hichens (Rcb. Smythe), The dweller on the 
threshold* net, $1.10. Century Co. 

Hinkson (Mrs. Katharine Tynan), Prince, s Katha¬ 
rine, net. $ 1.20 . Dufheld 

Hoi.t (Adelaide), The valley of regret, .$1.50-. .Lane 

Hope (Anthony), pseud., Mrs. Maxon protests, net, 
$i -35 . Harper 

Hornung (Ernest W.), The camera fiend, net, $1.25. 

Scribner 

Hotchkiss (Chauncey Crafts), Maude Baxter, $1.50. 

Watt 

Houston (E. J.), The young mineralogist series, 
3 v., ea., $1.25.. Griffiths &> R. 

Hyatt (Stanley Portal), The law of the bolo, net, 
$i« 3 S. Estes 


Ingram (Eleanor Marie), Stanton wins, net, $1. 

Bobbs-M. 

Ironside (J.), Forged in strong fires, net, $1.25. 

Little, B. & Co. 

Jenkinson (Emily), Silverwool, $1.50 ...Baker &* T. 
Job (Herb. Keightley), The blue goose chase, net. 


$1.25. Baker &• T. 

Johnson (Owen), The prodigious Hickey, $1.50. 

Baker & T. 

— The Tennessee Shad, net, $1.20. Baker & T. 

— The Varmint, $1.50. Baker & T. 

Johnston (Mary), The long roll, net, $1.40. 

Houghton M. 

Kauffman (Reginald Wright), The house of bond¬ 
age, net, $1.35. Moffat 

Keith (Marian), ’Lizbeth of the Dale, $1.20. 

Doran 


Kester (Vaughan), The prodigal judge, net, $1.25. 

Bobbs-M. 

Kingsley (Florence Morse), The return of Caro¬ 


line, net, 40 c . Funk &* IV. 

— To the highest bidder, net, $1.20 . Dodd, M. 

Klein (C.), and IIornblow (Arth.), The gamblers, 
$1.50 . Dillingham 


Lawrence (D. IT), The white peacock, net, $1.30. 

Du the Id 

Leblanc (Maurice), 813, fixed, $1.20 . .Doubleday, P. 


Lee (Fannie Heaslip), Quicksands, net, $1.20. 

Sturgis & IV. 

Le Queux (W.), The red room, $1.50. 

Little, B. & Co. 

Leroux (Gaston), The phantom of the opera, net 

$125 .-. Bobbs-M' 

Lillibridce (W. Otis), A breath of prairie, net, 

$1-20 . McClurg 

Lincoln (Jos. C.), The woman-haters. Appleton 

Locke (W. J.), The glory of Clementina, net, $1.30. 

Lane 

Lockhart (Caroline), “Me—Smith,” net, $1.20. 

Lippincott 

London (Jack), Adventure, $1.50. Macmillan 

—When God laughs, $1.50. Macmillan 

Luther (Mark Lee), The sovereign power, $1.30. 

Macmillan 

Lutz (Grace Livingston Hill), Dawn of the morn¬ 
ing, net, $1.25. Lippincott 

Lynde (Francis), The price, net, $1.30 ....Scribner 
Macaulay (R.), The valley captives, net, $1.35. 

Holt 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), The king over the 

water, $1.50. Harper 

McCook (H. C.), Quaker Ben, net, $1.35. Jacobs 

McCutcheon (G. Barr), What’s-his-name, net, $1.20. 
„ Dodd, M. 

Mackay (Helen G.), Half loaves, net, $1.30. 

Dufheld 

Mackenzie (Compton), The passionate elopement, 

SJ-SO. Lane 

McLaren (Amy), Bawbee Jock, net, $1.35. .Putnam 
Marks (Jeannette A.), The end of a song, net, 

$ I -i 5 . Houghton M. 

Marriott (Crittenden), Out of Russia, net, $1.25. 

Lippincott 

Martin (Mrs. Helen R.), When half-gods go, net, 

$*. Century 

Maxwell (W. Babington), Mrs. Thompson, net, 

$! 30. Appleton 

Merrick (Leonard), Conrad in quest of his youth, 

net, $1.20. Kennerley 

Michels (-Philip V.), Thurley Ruxton, net, $1.20. 

FitzGerald 

MJitchell (S. Weir), John Sherwood, ironmaster, 

net, $1.30. Century Co. 

Moore (J. T.), The gift of the grass, $1 50. 

Little, B. Sr Co. 

— Jack Ballir.gton, forester, net, $1.20. Winston 

Morris (Gouverneur), Yellow men and gold, net, 

$120. Dodd, M. 

Mulford (Clarence E.), Bar-20 days, net, $1.35. 

McClurg 

Nelson s great authors’ library, 50 v., ea., net, 50 c. 

Nelson 

Nelson’s new century library, ca., $1.25... .Nelson 
Newte (Horace W. C.), The sins of the children, 

$i- 5 °. Lane 

Niven (F.), A wilderness of monkeys, $1.50 ...Lane 
Older (Mrs. Fremont), Esther Damon, net, $1.25. 

Scribner 

Ole Luk-Oie, pseud.. The green curve, fixed, $1.20. 

Doubleday, P. 

Openshaw (Mary), The cross of honor, net, $1.20. 

Small, M. 

Oppenhetm (E. P.), Berenice, net, $1.25. 

Little, B. & Co. 

— The moving finger, net, $1.25... Little, B. & Co. 
Oppexheim (Ja.), Pay envelopes, net, $1.25. 

Huebsch 

Qrcutt (W. Dana), The lever, $1.50. Harper 

Osborne (W. H.), The catspaw, net. $1.25 .Dodd, M. 


Parrish (Randall), Love under fire, net, $1.35. 

McClurg 

Partridge (Anthony), The golden web. $1.50, 

Little, B. Cr Co. 

Paterson (W. Romaine), The old dance master, net, 

$i -35 . Little, B. & Co. 

Patterson (J. E.), Tillers of the soil,, net, $1.30. 

Dufheld 

Patterson (Jos. Medill), Rebellion, net, $1.25. 

Reilly Cr B. 

Patterson (Marjorie), Fortuijata, net, $1.30. Harper 
Pattullo (G.), The untamed, net, $1.20 ..FitzGerald 
Pearce (C. E.), Love besieged, net, $1.20 . .McClurg 
Pemberton (Max), White motley, net. $1.30. 

Sturgis & W. 
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Perry (Lawrence), Prince or chauffeur?, net, $1.35. 

McClurg 

Phillips (D. Graham), The grain of dust, net, 

$1.30 . Appleton 

Phillpotts (Eden), Demeter’s daughter, vet, $1.35. 

Lane 

Pollard (Eliza), A New England maid, $1.25. 

Caldwell 

Porter (Gene Stratton-), The harvester. 

Doubleday, P. 

Povveli (Frances), An old maid’s vengeance, net, 
$1.25 . Scribner 



From “Adventuresof James Capen Adams ” ChaiLs 
Scribner’s Sens. 


ADAMS AND THE ELK. 


Powers (T. J.), The garden of the sun, net, $1.25. 

Small, M. 

Prescott (Augusta), The stairway on the wall, net, 

$i.35. A. Harriman 

Ppiest (The); a tale of Miodernism in New Eng¬ 
land, net, $1.25. Sherman, F. 

Pryor (Mrs. Roger A.), The colonel’s story, net, 
$1.20 . Macmillan 

Ouili.er-Covch (Sir A. T.), Brother Copas, net, 
$1.20 . Scribner 

Ramsay (Rina), The way of a woman, net, $1.25. 

Dodd, M. 

Randall (F. J.), The Bermondsey twin, §i.$o.Lanc 

Ray (Anna Chapin), Buddie: the story of a boy, 

$1.50 . Little, ’B. Co. 

— A woman with a purpose, net, $1.25. 

Little, B. Sr Co 

Reynolds (Mrs. L. Baillie), The girl from nowhere, 
net, $1.20 . Doran 

Richardson (Norval), George Thorne, net, $1.25. 

Page 

Roberts (G. E. Thdr.), A captain of Raleigh’s, 
net, $1.25. Page 

Robinson (H. Perry), Essence of honeymoon, $1.50. 

Harper 

Rowland (H. C.), The magnet, net. $1.25. .Dodd, M. 

Sabatini (Rafael), The lion’s skin, net, $1.25. 

Appleton * 

Sale (Edith Tunis), Red Rose Inn, net, $1. 

Lippincott 

Saunders (Ripley D.), Colonel Todhunter of Mis¬ 
souri, $1.50 . Bobbs-M. 

Scott (J. Reed), In her own right, vet, $1 25. 

Lippincott 

Seamax (Augusta Huiell), When a cobbler ruled 
the king, net, $1.25. Sturgis Sr IV. 

Second (II.), Captivating Mary Carslairs, net, $1.30. 

Small, M. 


Service (Rob. W.), The trail of ’98, net, $1.30. 

Dodd, M. 

Seton (Ernest Thompson), Rolf in the woods, fixed, 

$1.50 . Doubleday, P. . 

Smarts (Jos. W.), The vintage, net, $1.20. 

Dufheld 

Sheridan (Ramie A.), Jess of Harbor Hill, net, 

90 c. Cupples Sr L. 

Smith (Arth. D. LI.), The wastral, net, $1.30. 

Dufheld 

Smith (Mrs. E. T., formerly L. T. Meade), Rosa 

Regina, $1.50. Lippincott 

Snedeker (Mrs. Caroline D. O.), The coward of 

Thermopylae, tixed, $1.20. Doubleday, P. 

Spearman (Fk. H.), Robert Kimberly, net $1.30. 

Scribner 

Spofford (Mrs. Harriet Prescott), The making of 

a fortune, net, $1. Harper 

Stacpoole (H. De V.), Patsy* net, $1.20.. . Dufheld 
Steele (Chester K.), The mansion of mystery, net, 

90 c. Cupples Sr L. 

Steltzer (C. Alden), The range riders, net, $1.25. 

Outing 

Stephens (Rob. N.), and Roberts (G. E.), A soldier 

of Valley Forge, net, $1.20. Page 

Stewaf.t (A. D.), Heather and peat, net, $1.20. 

Revell 

Stockley (Cynthia), The claw, net, $1.35.. .Putnam 
Stuart (LI. Longan), Fenella, fixed, $1.20. 

Doubleday, P. 

Stuyyesant (Alice), The vanity box, fixed, $1.20. 

Doubleday, P. 

Summerwell (Florida Pope), Four in family, net, 

$1 .... .Bobbs-M. 

Swinnf.rton (Fk. A.), The young idea, net, $1.20. 

Dufheld 

Tallentyre (S. G.), Basset, net, $1.25. Moffat 

Teall (Gardner), The contessa’s sister, net $1.20. 

Houghton M. 

Tennyson (Alfr.), A portentous history, net, $1.30- 

DulReld 

Tinayre (Marcelle), The shadow of love, $150. 

Lane 

Tolstoy ( Count Leo), Anna Karenin, net, $1.60. 


Lane 

— War and peace, net, $1.75. Lane 

Tomlinson (Everett T.), The Ward Hill books, 4 

v., ea., $1.25 . Griffiths & R. 

Trent (Paul), The vow, net, $1.25 . Stokes 

Troly-Curtin (Marthe), Phrynettc, net, $1.25. 

Lippincott 


Vaizey (Jessie Bell), A honeymoon in hiding, net, 
$ .. Cassell 

— A question of marriage, net, $1.25. Putnam 


Vance (L. Jos.), Cynthia-of-the-minute, net, $1.25. 

Dodd, M. 

Van Loan (C. E.), The big league, net, $1. 

Small, \ 1 . 

Vernede (R. E ), The quietness of Dick, net, $1.25. 

Holt 


Vorse (Mary Heaton), The very little person, net, 
$1. Houghton M. 

Wallace (Edg.), The other man, net, $1.25. 

Dodd, M. 

Walpole (Hugh), Maradick at forty, net, $1.20. 

Dufheld 

Walter (Eug.), and Hornblow (Arth.), The easiest 
way. $1.50. Dillingham 

Warner (Anne), How Leslie loved, net, $1.25. 

Little, B. Sr Co. 

Warwick (Anne), Compensation, $1.50. Lane 

Watson (H. B. Marriott), Alise of Astra, $1.50. 

Little, B. Sr Co. 

Watts (Mrs. Mary S.), The legacy, $1.50 

Macmillan 

Weale (B. L. Putnam), The unknown God. net, 
$1.35. Dodd, M. 

Webling (Peggy), A spirit of mirth, net, $1.25. 

Dutton 

Webster (H. Kitchell), The girl in the other seat, 

net, $1.25.. .. Appleton 

Wells (Carolyn), The gold bag. net, $1.20. 

Lippincott 

Wells (Herb. G.), The new Machiavelli, net, $1.3-5- 

Dufheld 
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Wells (Morris B.), Five gallons of gasoline, net, 

$1.25. Dodd, M. 

Wells (Paul), The man with the honest face, net, 

$1.25. Appleton 

Wemyss (G.), The secret book, net, $1.20. 

Sturgis Sr IV. 

Wemyss (Mrs. Mary C. E. L.), People of Popham, 

net, $1.20. Houghton M. 

Wentworth (Patricia), More than kin, net, $1.35. 

Putnam 

Wherry (Edith), The red lantern, net, $1.30. 

Lane 

Whitechurch (Victor L.), The canon in residence, 

net, $1.20. Baker Sr T. 

Whitf.field (C. T.)» A plain American in Eng¬ 
land, 50 c . Doubleday, P. 

Wiggin (Kate Douglas), and others, Robinetta, 

net, $i.io. Houghton M. 

Wild (Ida), Zoe, the dancer, $1.50. Lane 

Wallets (Gilson), The first law, $1.50. .Dillingham 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The golden si¬ 
lence, $1.40. Doubleday, P. 

Wilson (J. Fleming), The land elaimers, $1.50. 

Little, B. & Co. 

Wister (Owen), Members of the family, net, $1.25. 

Macmillan 

Wright (Harold Bell), The calling of Dan Mat¬ 
thews, $1.50. Book Supply 

— The shepherd of the hills, $1.50_ Book Supply 

— That printer of Udell's, $1.50. Book Supply 

— The unciowned king, net, 75 c.; leath., net, $1.25, 

boxed . Book Supply 

— The winning of Barbara Worth, net, $1.30. 

Book Supply 

Wyllarde (Dolf), The riding master, $1.50 ..Lane 

m 

DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 

Abraham (G. D.), British mountain climbs, net, 
$2.50. Estes 

— Swiss mountain climbs, net, $2.50. Estes 

Adams (Evelyn), Behind the screens (Japan), net, 

$1.50. Putnam 

Barton (Mary), Impressions of Mexico, net, $3. 

Macmillan 

Bates (Katharine Lee), From Gretna Green to 

Land’s End, net, $2. Crozvell 

Beautiful England series, ea., $1.25, boxed.. .Estes 
Bingham (Hiram), Across South America, net, 

$3 50. Houghton M. 

Borup (G.), A tenderfoot with Peary, net, $2.10. 

Stokes 

Calvert (Alb. F.), Valencia and Murcia, net, $1.50. 

Lane 

Cape (C. P.), Benares, net, $2, boxed . Badger 

Chap?! an (A.), and Buck (W. J.), Unexplored 

Spain, net, $6. Longmans 

Collier (Price), The West in the East, net, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Curtis (Jos. H ), Life of campestris ulm, $3. 

IV. B. Clarke 

Diefendorf (M. R.), The historic Mohawk, net, $2. 

Putnam 

Domville-Fife (C. W.), Great states of South 

America, net, $4.50. Macmillan 

Elkington (E. W.), Canada, the land of hope, net, 

$1.75. Macmillan 

Fitz-Gerald (J. D.), Spain, net, $3. Crozvell 

Forman (H. Ja.), The ideal Italian tour, net. $1.50. 

Houghton M. 

Gade (J. Allyne), Cathedrals of Spain, net, $5. 

Houghton M. 

Gosling (W. G.), Labrador, $6. .Lane 

GriFFis (W. Elliot), China’s story in myth, legend, 

art and annals, net, $1.23. Houghton M. 

Haggard (H. Rider), Rural Denmark, net, $2 25. 

Longmans 

Hart (Alb. Bushnell), The obvious Orient, net,. 

$1.50. Appleton 

ITedin (S. A.), Overland to India, 2 vols., net, 

$7.50. Macmillan 

Higinbotham (J. U.), Three weeks in the British 

Isles, $1.50. Reilly Sr B. 

Hockberg (Count Fritz v.), An eastern voyage, 2 

v., net, $10. Dutton 

Huntington (Ellsworth), Palestine and its trans¬ 
formation, net, $2. Houghton M. 

Kemp (E. G.), The face of Manchuria, Korea, and 
Russian Turkestan, $2.50. Dulheld 


Kirkham (Stanton Davis), East and west, $1.75. 

Putnam 

Kuhns (Oscar), Switzerland, net, $2. Crozvell 

Lawson (Lady Kate), Highways and homes of 

Japan, net, $3.75. Stokes 

McCutcheon (J. T.), In Africa, $3. Bobbs-M. 

Maskei.l (H. P.), and Gregory (E. W.), Old coun¬ 
try inns of England, $3, boxed; & mor., $7, 

boxed . Page 

Maspero (Sir Gaston), Egypt: ancient sites and 

modern scenes, special net, $4. Appleton 

Maurel (Andre), Little cities of Italy, $2.50. 

Putnam 

Meriwether (Lee), Seeing Europe by automobile, 

net, $2. Baker Sr T. 

Olcott (C. S.), George Eliot, net, $2. Crozvell 

Sale (Mark), A paradise in Portugal, net, $1. 

Baker Sr T. 

Sampson (Jane Felton), Abroad with the Fletchers, 

net, $1.60, boxed . Page 

Satchel guide for vacation tourist in Europe, 1911, 

net, $1.50. Houghton M. 

Short (Josephine H.), Oberammergau, net, $1. 

Crozvell 

Singleton (Esther), The childien’s city [New 

York,] net, $1.25. Sturgis Sr W. 

— How to visit the great picture galleries, special 

net, $2.50. Dodd, M. 

Trevor (Roy), My Balkan tour,, net, $6.50_ Lane 

Turner (J. K.), Barbarous Mexico, $1.50. Kerr 

Ward (G. H. B.), The truth about Spain, net, $2. 

Cassell 

Winter (Nevin O.), Argentina and her people of 

to-day, $3; $7. Page 

Winter (W.), Gray days and gold, net, $3 ...Moffat 
Woods (S. D.), Lights and shadows of life on the 
Pacific Coast, net, $1.20. Funk Sr IV. 

m 

OUTDOOR SPORTS AND EXERCISES. 

Chalmers (Stephen), The trail of a tenderfoot, net , 

$1.25. Outing 

Chatty (Herb.), Principles and designs of aeroplanes 

50 c. Van Nostrand 

Clark (Ellery Harding), Reminiscences of an ath¬ 
lete, vet, $1.25. Houghton M. 

Duchene ( Capt .), The mechanics of the aeroplane. 

Longmans 

Grahame-White (Claude), The story of the aero¬ 
plane, net, $2. Small, M. 

— and Harper (Harry), The aeroplane, past, pres¬ 
ent and future, net, $3.50. Lippincott 

Hodgkinson (E. H.), The tyranny of speed, net, 

$1.25. Lam 

Hubbard (T. O’B.), and others, The aeroplane, net, 

$1. Longmans 

Johnson (V. E.), Theory and practice of model 

aeroplaning, $1.50. Spon & C. 

Kaempffert (Waldcmar), The new art of flying, 

net, $1.50. Dodd, M. 

Sloss (R. T.), A book for auloists, net, $125. 

Outing 

Twining (E. W.), Model aeroplanes, pap., 50 c. 

Spon Sr C. 


MISCELLAN EO US. 

Albee (Mrs. Helen Rickey), The gleam, net, $i- 35 - 

Holt 

Alexander (L. C.), ed.. The autobiography of 

Shakespeare, net, $1.50. Baker & T. 

Austin (Mrs. Mary H.), The arrow maker, net, $1. 

Dulheld 

Barrows (Mary Minerva), ed., The value of con¬ 
tentment . Caldzvell 

Begbie (Harold), Souls in action in the crucible 
of the new life, net, $1.25. Doran 

Bennett (Arnold), The human machine, net, 75 c. 

Doran 

Bible, miniature chained, with lectern, net, $i- 75 - 

Caldzvell 

Birthday books, 11 v., ea., 15 c ; leath., $1, boxed; 
cf., $2. Caldzvell 

BriTAiN (Halbert Hains), The philosophy of music, 
net, $1.35. Longmans 

Call (Annie Pavson), Brain power for business 
men, net, 75 c..* . Little, B. Sr Co. 
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Chatterton (E. K.). The romance of the ship, 

net , $1.50. Lippincott 

Chestefton (Gilbert K.), Alarms and discursions, 

net, $1.50. Dodd M. 

Clark (A. H.), The clipper ship era, t:et, $2. 

Putnam 

Cooke (J.)» od., The Dublin book of verse, $1,715; 

$2.50; mor., $3.50 . Oxford Univ. 

Currey (E. IL), The sea wolves of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, net, $3.50. Dutton 

Dalton (Sir Cornelius N.), The real Captain Kidd, 

net , $1.25. Dufheld 

Dickens (C.), Works, 20 v., ea., $1.75. 

Oxford Univ. 

Dixon (W. Macneile), ed., Edinburgh book of Scot¬ 
tish verse, a.d. 1300-1900, $1.90; $2.60; mor., $3.50. 

Oxford Univ. 

Ellis (Havelock), The world of dreams, net, $2. 

Houghton M. 

Fisher (Harrison), My commencement, net , $1.50; 

leath., $3 .. Dodd, M . 

Fletcher (Jefferson Butler), The region of beauty 

in woman, net , $1.25 . Macmillan 

Fowler (Nathaniel), jr., Practical salesmanship, net, 

$1 . Little, B. & Co. 

Frohman (Dan.), Memoirs of a manager net, $1. 

Doubleday, P. 

.Goldsmith (Eliz. E.), Sacred symbols in art, $1.75. 

Putnam 

Gordon (Ja. L.), A young man and his problems, 

net $1. Funk & IV. 

Hadd'on (Kathleen), Cat’s cradles from many lands, 

net, 90 .. Longmans 

Harding (P.), M . D ., The corner of Harley Street, 

Houghton id. 

Hare (T. Leman), ed., The portrait book of kings 

and queens of Great Britain, net, $2 . Stokes 

Harris (Virgil M.), Ancient, curious and famous 

wills, net, $4. Little, B . & Co. 

Hewlett (Maurice H.), The agonists, net, $1.50, 

Scribner 

IIittell (Thdr. H.), The adventures of James Ca- 

pen Adams, net, $1.50. Scribner 

Hobson (J. A.), A modern outlook, net, $1.50. 

Estes 

Home university library, ea., net, 75 c... Holt 

Hueffer (Ford Madox), Memoirs and impressions, 

net, $1.60 . Harper 

Husband (Jos.), A year in a coal-mine, net, $t.io. 

Houghton M. 


Hyatt (Stanley Portal), The diary of a soldier of 

fortune, net, $4. Lane 

Jourdan (Philip), Cecil Rhodes, net, $2.50 ....Lane 
Kelly (Edmond), Twentieth century socialism, net,* 
$1.75. Longmans 

Kennedy (J. M.), Religions and philosophies of the 

East, net, $1.50. Lane 

Key (Ellen), Love and marriage, $1.50- Putnam. 

Kittredge (Herman E.), Ingersoll, net, $2 so, 

boxed . J. F. Taylor 

Kullnick (Max), From rough rider to President, 

net, $1.50 . McClurg 

Lacombe (Bernard de), Talleyrand the man, net, 

$3-50. Estes 

Langton (Stephen), ed., For her namesake, net, 

$1.25 . Estes 

Lucas (St. John), comp.. The Oxford book of 
Italian verse xm. century-xix. century, $2; $2.50; 
mor., $3.50 . Oxford Univ. 

— ed.. The Oxford book of French verse xm. cen- 

tury-xix. century, $1.75; $2.40; mor., $3 

Oxford Univv. 

Lynde (Carleton J.), Home waterworks, net, 75 c. 

Sturgis Sr IV. 

MacPherson (Hector), jr., The romance of nupdern 

astronomy, net , $1.50. Lippincott 

Marcus (S. P.), What is this universe?, net, 75 c. 

Funk & W. 

Matthay (Tobias), Some commentaries on the 
teaching of pianoforte technique, 50 c.. .Longmans 
Mumby (Fk. A.), The romance of bookselling, net, 

$4.50. Little, B. & Co. 

Nearing (Scott),- Social adjustment, net, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Nevill (Ralph), London clubs, net, $2.50.. .Stokes 
Paget (Stephen), I wonder, essays, net, $1.25. 

Macmillan 

Pankhurst (Sylvia), The suffragette.. Sturgis Sr IV. 
Phelps (W. Lyon), Essays on Russian novelists, 

net, $1.25. Macmillan 

Phillips (Stephen), The new inferno, Ed. de luxe, 

net, $7. Lane 

Puiller-Couch ( Sir A. T.), ed., The Oxford book 
of ballads, $1.90; $2.60; mor., $3-50. _ . 

Oxford Unw. 

— The Oxford book of English verse, a.d. 1250- 

iqoo, $1.90; $2.60; mor., $3-5°. Oxford Univ. 



From “The New Art of 


1911 by Dodd, M<?ad * Co. 


ONE OF THE NUMEROUS ACCIDENTS THAT HAPPENED TO LOUIS Bl£.RIOT BEFORE HE DEVISED 

HIS PRESENT MONOPLANE. 
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Raymond (G. Lansing), fundamentals in education, 
art, and civics, net, $1.40. Funk & W. 

Salaman (Nina), The voices of the rivers, net, $3. 

• Macmillan 

Samuel (Arthur), Piranesi, his life and works, net, 
$5 . . Longmans 

Saylor (H. H.), ed., Bungalows, net, $1.50. 

Winston 

— Distinctive homes of moderate cost, net, $2. 

Winston 

Schauffler (Rob. H.), ed., Memorial Day, net, $1. 

Moffat 

Schreiber ( Lady C. E. B.), Journals, 2 v., vet, 
$12.50. Lane 

Schrfiner (Olive), Woman and labour, net, $1.25. 

Stokes 

Scott (Rob.), and Stiles (W. C), eds., The cyclo¬ 
pedia of illustrations, $5. Funk & W. 

Seawell (Molly Elliot), The ladies’ battle, net, $1. 

Macmillan 

Shaff-Hfr£OG encyclopedia of religious knowledge, 
v. 9, per set, $60; per v., $5. Funk & W. 

Shaw (Bernard), The doctor’s dilemma, net. $1.50. 

Brentano’s 

Shaw-Sparkow (Wa), Frank Brar gwyn and his 
work, net, $3.50.*.. Estes 

Shelby (Annie Blanche), Auction bridge, net, $1. 

Duffield 

Sinclair (Upton Beall, ;>,), The fasting cure, net, 
$1 .... Kennerley 

Smalley (G Washburn), Anglo-American memo¬ 
ries, net, $2.50. Putnam 

Smith (Horace), The war maker, net, $1.50. 

McClurg 


Somes (E. H.), Seventeen years among the Sea 

Dyaks of Borneo, net, $4 . Lippincott 

Sophocles, Oedipus, King of Thebes, tr. into Eng¬ 
lish rhyming verse, 75 c. Oxford Univ. 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.), Sunday letters to unknown 

friends, 50 c. Longmans 

Stoker (Bram), Famous impostors, net $2. 

_ Sturgis & W. 

Strong (Helen F.), Happy day, a book of memories, 

50 c.; leath., $1.25. Caldwell 

Strunsky (Simeon), The patient observer, net, 

$1.20 . Dodd, M. 

Sutherland (Howard Vigne), The woman who 

could: a play. FitzGerald 

Sylva (Carmen), pseud.. From memory’s shrine, net, 

$2.50 . Lippincott 

Taylor (F. Winslow), Principles of scientific man¬ 
agement, net, $1.50 . Harper 

Thackeray (W. Makepeace), The Oxford Thack¬ 
eray, 17 v., ea., $1.75. Oxford Univ. 

Trelawny (E. J.), Letters, $3.40 ...Oxford Univ. 
Watson (Alfr. E. T.), King Edward vn. as a 
sportsman, net, $6; pap. ed., limited, ret, $40. 

Longmans 

Whiting (Lilian), Boston days, net, $1.50. 

Little, B. & Co. 

Wilkinson (W. Cleaver), Daniel Webster: a vin¬ 
dication, net, $1.25 . Funk 6* W. 

Williams (Hugh Noel), Henry in: his court and 

times, net, $3.75 . Scribner 

Withers (Percy), comp., The garland of childhood, 

net, $1.50 . Holt 

Woodbury (W. A.), Beauty culture, net, $2. 

Dillingham 

Woods (H. C.), The danger zone of Europe, net, 
$3.50 . Little, B. & Co. 


£o6fe of Contents 


Outdoor Books for Vacation Reading.. 

Some of thf. Fiction Offered for Summer Reading 

Sample Bits from the Season's Best Books. 

A Select List of Books for Summer Reading. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 

Announce the New SummeT Novels 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS 

By ANTHONY HOPE 

This is pre-eminently Anthony Hope’s novel of modern life. In it he wittily and sympathetically expresses 
his iumost feeling about love and marriage and society . The crisp speeches remind one of “ The Dolly Dialogues,” 
but the theme is much deeper. Here we see the real world of society, with its respectability, its nairowntss, its 
curiously one-sided and inconsistent codes of morality, as they look to a man so sensitive to the romantic side of life 
as Anthony Hope. Mrs. Maxon is married to a cold, stern man who doesn’t understand her. Finding that she can 
no longer endure her life with him, she decides upon a separation. He will not divorce her, and she goes to live 
with friends These friends are social theorists. They believe that a woman should have at least as much liberty 
as a man. Mrs. Maxon finds relief in these views, and under their influence she forms a friendship for a man. In 
all but the legal form they become husband and wife. His “ code ” can allow for an intrigue and he can break the 
law, but not defy it. So she is left in her false position. How she works out her destiny is a story of great human 
appeal. 

Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


By the Author of—MARY CARY—and Mary 
Cary herself is in it 

MISS GIBBIE GAULT 

By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 

Mary Cary had to grow up But she could not, of 
course, be anything except Mary Cary, whatever her 
age might be. The lest of her story had to be written— 
and here it is. You remember her childhood days in 
Yorkburg. Since then she has been living in the West, 
and we meet her on her return, after several years, in 
this new story- 4 * Miss Gibbie Gault.” Most of the 
characters are new and Gibbie Gault herself, who is 
linked to Mary Cary’s destiny, is one woman in a thou¬ 
sand. At Yorkburg, in an atmosphere of rose-blossoms 
and sunshine, romance touches Mary Cary. The hun¬ 
dreds of incidents of Mary Cary’s new lile— and espe¬ 
cially the One Great Interest —make this a story to read 
and to love. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


KEEPING UP WITH 
LIZZIE 

By IRVING BACHELLER 

A book for men largely about women, although we 
are inclined to think both sexes will delight in its queer 
motor race, its love duel, and its ham war. Not in eigh¬ 
teen years has any story published in Harper’s Maga¬ 
zine brought so many letters to its editor—letters of 
praise and whole-hearted approval. Lizzies are every¬ 
where, but there is only one Socrates Potter, and he is in 
this book—a keen, good-natured, witty, honest countiy 
lawyer and, by far, the most unique figure in recent 
fiction. It is he who really givesus for the first time new 
light on women. This, chiefly, but he also presents his 
view of the men and the boys and the cost of living in 
Ameiica. Incidentally, Socrates Potter teaches us that 
frequently “education is responsible for a lot of ig¬ 
norance ” 

Illustrated. 12mo.-Cloth, $1.00 net 


THE UNKNOWN LADY 

By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 

Author of “Buchanan's Wife," “Jason," “Bianca's Laughter" 

Mr. Forman has done a big thing. Reality grows intensely over these pages as he draws the “lights and 
shadows cast by his filmy fabric and weaves about it a gleaming, fairy border of hi* light fancy ” “ 4 The Unknown 
Lady’ comes near to being a modern fairy story of the art world,” says the Brooklyn Eagle. 44 Mr. Forman’s book 
ranks very high,’ says the Chicago I «ter-Ocea •». “A remarkably interesting novel,” says the New ) ork Herald. 
“ The plot is capital-a new note in fiction,” says the Philadelphia Press “ 4 The Unknown Lady ’ is a book to be 
reckoned with and recommended,” is the verdict of the New York World. And the critical summary awards to 
Mr. Forman a more matured and surer art in 44 The Unknown Lady ” than his previous five novels have shown. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 


ESSENCE OF 
HONEYMOON 

By H. PERRY ROBINSON 

Come now, for a fresh experience—idyllic happiness 
with the appropriate background of fragrant hedgerows 
and hay-fields, cottage gardens aglow with old-fashioned 
posies, and smooth, green English lawns—wander forth 
with Jack and Euphemia on their honeymoon Their 
honeymoon does not lack variety, for they take a cottage 
in Wales, another in Suffolk, motor through the country 
—incidentally gaining the affection and gratitude of the 
village by running over and killing a much-hated dog— 
go to London for the pantomime, and experience the 
comic incidents of a London fog. 

Illustrated by George Bretim 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE YOUNG PITCHER 

By ZANE GREY 

Author of “The Young Forester“The Heritage 
of the Desert ” 

No boy is too young or too old to relish this book. 
It’s like another “Treasure Island’’—written as a stir¬ 
ring tale for boys of twelve to sixteen, it has turned out 
a story to interest and thrill boys of sixty as well. The 
publishers be ieve it is the best baseball story ever 
printed. Ken Ward, whose experiences in the West 
were told in “The Young Forester,” now enters the 
university. He finds that his unusual experiences in 
Arizona have no interest for freshmen,and he is snubber 
and bullied. His prowess at baseball, however, is soon 
noted, and, after some disheartening experiences in 
shap ng raw material,he pitches his nine to triumph and 
himself to popularity. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT FAIL 

to Interest the boy 

The Young Mineralogist Series 

By E. J. HOUSTON Fully Ilustrated 


I N The Young Mineralogist Series 
stories are told of the life and 
adventures of a lad who has in¬ 
herited, both from father and 
grandfather, a fondness for minera¬ 
logy as well as that wider subject^ 
physical geography. The scenes 
are laid in different parts of the 
United States; for the author 
believes that boys of America should 
become especially interested in the 
physical features of their own 
country. 

NOW ISSUED 

Vol. I. A Chip ol the Old Block 
Vol. 11. The Land of Drought 
Vol. Ill. The Jaws of Death 

'Price, per copy, >$1.2,5 


The Ward Hill Books 

By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON Illustrated 


C haracteristic sketches 

of boarding-school and college 
life equally as entertaining and some¬ 
what similar to “ Tom Brown at 
Rugby.” 

FOUR VOLUMES 

Ward Hill the Teacher 
Ward Hill at Weston 
Ward Hill the Senior 
Ward Hill at College 

- Price, per copy, $1.25 


The Griffith &, R_owland Press 

1701-1703 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 
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HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Home University Library of Mod¬ 
ern Knowledge is a series of new books 
by eminent authorities, at a moderate 
uniform price (75 cents a volume), and 
specially written for the layman and the 
student. 

The Editors are Prof. Gilbert Mur¬ 
ray, of Oxford University; Herbert 
Fisher, of Oxford University ; Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomson, of the University 
of Aberdeen; and Prof. William T. 
Brewster, of Columbia University. 

This series aims to supply the need <?f 
laymen and students for readable vew 
books , inspired by knowledge of the latest 
research and critical thought, compre¬ 
hensively planned rather for advanced 
than juvenile readers—for the person 
who can not undertake profound studies 
in history, science or literature, but who 
wants a general idea of “ what it is all 
about.” 

Any one of the books in this series 
could have been issued for the usual 
circle of readers at $1.50. Here are new 
copyiighted books of notabJe quality, for 
the wide public at 75 cents each. 

The hundred volumes already planned 
are distributed over the chief fields of 
knowledge as classified into Literature 
and Art, Philosophy and Religion, His¬ 
tory, Natural Science and Social Science 
Each volume gives a vivid introduction 
to its subject, and emphasizes the funda¬ 
mental principles, the ideas and the inter¬ 
esting details that touch human life; and 
is intended to be a pleasant incentive to 
further study rather than a text book 
made dry by excessive condensation. It 
is as if the author, after thought and pre¬ 
paration, undertook in an evening’s talk 
to tell a layman the gist of his specialty 
and the justification of his life’s work. 


First ten volumes ready May 27th 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

By Hilaire Belloc, M.A. Sketches picturesquely 
the great characters of the Revolution, discusses 
its theoretic basis, military developments, relations 
to the church, etc., (with maps\ 

THE IRISH NATIONALITY 

By Mrs. J. R. Green. A brilliant account of the 
genius and mission of tne Irish people, from early 
times to the present day. 

SHAKESPEARE 

By John Masefield. Summarizes the known 
facts of Shakespeare's life, and analyses each play. 
“ A worthy companion to the more expensive works 
of Dr. Dowden and Prof. Bradley Westminster 
Gazette. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF WAR AND 
PEACE 

By G. H. Perris, author of “Russia in Revolu¬ 
tion,” etc. Traces the steps by which the nations 
have passed from a state of coustaut war to a state 
of comparative peace. 

THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 

By J. Ramsay Macdonald, Chairman of the 
British Labor Party. Traces the development of 
Socialistic theory, practice, and party organization ; 
with a summary of the progress of socialist parties 
to date in the leading nations. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

By F. W. Hirst, Editor of the London Economist. 
A study of investment and speculation. Discusses 
“good” and “speculative” securities, prices, etc. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

By Dr. Marion Newbigin, Editor of the Scot¬ 
tish Geographical Magazine. Surface, Relief and 
Erosion; Climate and Weather; Distribution of 
Plant, Animal and Human Life ; Localization of In¬ 
dustries and Towns, etc. (Illustrated.) 

POLAR EXPLORATION 

By Dr. W. S. Bruce, Leader of the “Scotia” 
expediti n. The physical and biological conditions 
in the Arctic and Antarctic, with personal experi¬ 
ences. (With maps ) 

PARLIAMENT 

By Sir C. P. Ilbert, Clerk of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Its History, Constitution and Practice. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANTS 

By Dr. D. H. Scott, President of the Linnean 
Society of London. The story of the development 
of flowering plants, from the earliest geological 
times. (Fully illustrated.) 

Similar sets, each of ten new volumes, are planned 
for publication in July, September and November 
and quarterly thereafter until at least 100 volumes 
have been issued. 

Send for a List 


“Each volume represents a three-hours* traffic with the talking power of a good brain, operating 
with the ease and interesting freedom of a specialist dealing with his own subject.**— ZT/io ^Condon 

TJimes. 


Each volume complete In Itself (about 260 pp., 12mo, cloth, 
with Index and bibliography) and sold separately 


75 cents net; by mail, 82 cents per volume 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 34 West 33rd St., New York 
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The Big League 

By Charles E. Van Loan. Front¬ 
ispiece. Decorative wrapper. $1.00 
net; by mail, $1.10. 

A book of baseball fiction to glad¬ 
den the heart of every “ fan ” N ever 
before, so the players themselves 
affirm, have the big leaguers been so 
truthfully depicted ; never before has 
baseball had so vivid, dramatic and 
humorous a story-teller. 

Mr. Van Loan has been, until re¬ 
cently, the “ star” sporting writer of 
the New York American , having 
retired from newspaper work for 
awhile to devote himself to fiction. 


The Garden of the Sun 

By Capt. T. J. Powers, U. S. A. 

Illustrated. Decorative wrapper. 

$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

An able novel of army life in the 
Philippines, filled with the glamour of 
its vivid tropical setting,the tensesitua- 
tionsof existence in an outpost where 
the dangers of insurrection are always 
present, while intrigue, passionate love 
and the interweaving of human lives 
work themselvesout as inevitablv as in 
the most peaceful society of continental 
United States. Captain Powers here 
gives us his first novel, and it is writ¬ 
ten with a master hand. 


The Cross of Honour 

The Love Story of Napoleon. 
By Mary Openshaw. Decora¬ 
tive wrapper. $1.20 net; by mail, 
$ * 3 2 * 

In introducing Mary Openshaw to 
American readers we feel that we are 
presenting an author who is assured 
of instant popularity. She is a born 
story-teilerand hasgivenhermaterial 
a masterly handling. The action of 
the novel centers around Napoleon’s 
love for the CountessWalewska,“that 
mysterious liaison ,” says the dis¬ 
tinguished historian, Frederic Mas¬ 
son, “ which was the grand passion 
of his life.” Full of thrilling excite¬ 
ment, “The Cross of Honour” is a 
well-knit novel of great power. 


According to the most trustworthy reports , one 0/ the best selling books in the United States. 

OIMIT U7 A V C\\ 1 T A Middle-Class New-Englander Emigrates to America 

IN Cv tW I WV 1 By william Carleton 

“A really notable brief for democracy that everybody ought to read.” — Nation. 

“An engrossing, because a vitally human, story.’ — J. B. Kerfoot, in Li/e. 

THE GHOST 

By Arnold Bennett, author of “The Old Wives’ Tale.” “ Buried Alive,” etc. Third large printing. $r 50 net; 
by mail, $1.32. A surprising and exciting tale y by many people considered the best thing he has done. 

A PRINCE OF ROMANCE 

By Stephen Chalmers, author of “ When Love Calls Men to Arms,” etc. £1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 

“A new book by Stephen Chalmers is as welcome as the floweis in spring.”— The Bellman. 

CAPTIVATING MARY CARSTAIRS 

By Henry Second. $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. An intensely e ntertaining story 0/ mystery and gay young love . 
“ And there’s a lot of fun in the story, too .”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 


7"/>g Sejf yVeto "Booh^s for Summer 'Reading< 


The City 0/ Washington from Mr. Grahame-White 1 s Aeroplane 

THE STORY OF THE AEROPLANE 

By Claude Grahame-White. Profusely illustrated from photographs, diagrams, etc. Probable price $2.co net; 
by mail, $2.20. 

By the world’s most famous aviator, this book is easily the most important contribution that has yet been made to 
the literature of aviation. It will long remain the authoritative book on the subject. 
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IDEAL SUMMER READING 


The Oxford Book of English Verse 

A.D. 1250-1900 

Chosen and edited by A.T. Quiller-Couch. 
1096 pages. Crown 8 vo, gilt top. $1.90. 
Fcap 8 vo, on Oxford India paper, cloth 
extra, gilt top, $2.60. Persian morocco, 
limp, $3.50* 


The Oxford Book of Ballads 

Chosen and edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. In two editions. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1 90. Fcap 8vo, on Oxford In¬ 
dia paper, cloth, $2.60. Persian morocco, 

$3.50. Uniform with The Oxford Book 
of English Verse. 

1 1 

1 i 

The Oxford Book of French Verse 

xin Ceutury-XIX Century 

Chosen and edited by St. John Lucas. 
Fcap 8vo, $1.75 (uniform with the India 
paper edition of the Oxford Book of Eng¬ 
lish Verse). On India paper, cloth, $2 40. 
Persian morocco, $3.00. 


The Oxford Book of Italian Verse 

XIII Century-XIX Century 

Chosen by St. John Lucas. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. Fcap 8vo, on Oxford 
India paper, cloth, $2 50. Persian mo¬ 
rocco, $350. 

- 1 1 “ 

1 1 

The Dublin Book of Irish Verse 

1728-1909 

Edited by John Cooke. In two editions. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. Fcap 8vo, 
on India paper, cloth, $2.50. Persian 
morocco, $3.50. 


Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse 

A.D. 1300-1900 

Edited by W. Macneile Dixon. Cloth, 
$1.90. On Oxford India paper, cloth, 
$2.60. Persian morocco, $3 50. 


THE OXFORD THACKERAY 

Complete Edition, with more than 1500 Illustrations. On Fine White and the Famous Oxford 
India Papers. Edited, with Introductions, by George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Size. 6fx4f inches. 

Oxford White Paper Edition. Complete in 20 Volumes 

80 cents per volume upwards. 

The Oxford India Paper Edition. In 17 Volumes 

Average weight of volumes, 8 ounces. $i *75 per volume upwards. 

Special Circular \7 pon 'Request 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS 

A New and Complete Edition in Handy Size on Fine White and the Famous Oxford India Papers. 

By Arrangement with CHAPMAN & HALL, Owners of the Copyright. With nearly 
700 Illustrations by Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” etc. 

Oxford White Paper Edition. Complete in 20 Volumes 

80 cents per volume upwards. 

The Oxford India Paper Edition. The Only Illustrated 
Edition on Oxford India Paper. Complete in 17 Volumes 

Average weight of volumes, 8 ounces. $i -75 P er volume upwards. 

Special Circular l/pan Request 


For sale by all Booksellers—Send for Catalogue 

Oxford University Press, American Branch 

35 WEST 32a STREET, NEW YORK 
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A fiotable fio'Oel of American VolMcal Life 


By HENRY CLAY HANSBROUGH 

Eighteen Years a Senator 


The “ Looking Back¬ 
wards” of Political 
Life 


“THE 
SECOND 
AMENDJTENT” 

Bound in Green Cloth. Frontispiece in Colors. 

359 Pages. Fixed Price, $1.40. By mail, $1.52 


A Story of Absorbing 
Interest Founded on 
Political Conditions at 
the National Capital 


‘ THE SECOND AMENDMENT grips and holds your atten¬ 
tion from the very start and ends in a tremendous climax that 
leaves an impression not soon forgotten. After you have read it 
you will have a clearer idea of how powerful business and politi¬ 
cal influences operate at the seat of National Government.’’ 


THE HUDSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 



HENRY C. HANSBROUGH 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Now style 
complete in 
one volume 


Type Same Size 
in Both 



Nelson's 
New 
Century 
Library 


Old style 
Two 

Volumes 


Printed on Nelson’s India Paper 


IDEAL BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 

The volumes are pocket size, printed from large type, and weigh but eight ounces, 
so they do not tire the hand nor the eye, and are easily packed in bag or trunk, or can be 
carried in the coat pocket. 

The works of the best authors have never been obtainable in a form so readable and 
artistic—-nothing like the New Century Library has ever been produced. Large volumes 
like Vanity Fair requiring two or three bulky volumes in the old style are issued in one 
handsome book, not thicker than a monthly magazine and only 4^x inches, yet the 
size of the type is not reduced. 


The Prettiest Editions of Standard Authors on the Market 


IN PREPARATION 

The Romances of Alexandre Dumas 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 

1. THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

2. TWENTY YEARS AFTER 

3. VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE 

4. LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE 

5. THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK and 

THE BLACK TULIP 

The complete set will consist of 18 volumes, being a 
selection made by Andrew Lang, and the volumes will be 
issued monthly. Bound in green limp leather, gold top, 
frontispiece and book-mark, neatly boxed, at $1.25 per 
volume. 

RECENT ADDITIONS 

THE WORKS OF E. A. POE. Complete in 3 vols. 

VICTOR HUGO'S NOVELS. Complete in 8 vols. 



Nelson^s New Century Library 


ALSO CONTAINS 


ELIOT'S WORKS Complete in 12 vols. 

SHAKESPEARE'S WORKS Complete in 6 vols. 
DICKENS'S NOVELS Complete in 17 vols. 
THACKERAY'S WORKS Complete in 14 vols. 


SCOTT'S NOVELS 
SCOTT'S POEMS 
AUSTENS NOVELS 
BRONTE'S WORKS 


Complete in 25 vols. 
Complete in 1 vol. 
Complete in 2 vols. 
Complete in 5 vols. 


AND SELECTED WORE8 OF 

Bunyan, Barns, Carlyle, Cervantes, Irving, Kingsley, Lever, Lytton, aud Tennyson 

These volumes are handsomely bound in limp leather, with gilt tops, frontispiece and 
book-mark, and retail at $1.25 per volume. Sold either in single volumes or complete sets. 


Nelson’s also publish the Great Authors 9 Library, containing 50 volumes of the 
world’s best fiction in pocket size, and imitation morocco binding, at 50c. net per'volume. 

Send for Complete List of Titles to 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

Loose Leaf Encyclopedia Publishers for over a Century American Standard Bible s 

381-385 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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This advertisement is not worth 
the paper it is printed on if it 
does not convince >011 that we 
are telling the truth. 

“A Food Not a Fad" is the way 
a campaign was starte: on a 
breakfast food. 

The new novel by the author of 
“Furnace of Gold" is a lcve story, 
not a problem novel, a r d it is 
pure, <imple, sweet, and thrilling. 


Philip V. Mighe's 

is a great book for the same reas n 
that “Truxton Kin/’ is so rega r d 
ed—and without mental reserva 
tions of any kind we guarantee 
that the unfolding of the plot will 
completely engross the reader if he 
or she has a weakness for love 
stories. 

It’s as pure as the driven snow 


Desmond FitzGerald Inc 

PUBLISHERS OF • * 

"Love 0 £the yvi Id" 


To Our Patrons: 

This attractive guide to 
books for Summer Read¬ 
ing is sent to you in the 
hope that it may assist 
you in the leisurely selec¬ 
tion of just the book de¬ 
sired to take with you to 
the seashore, to the moun¬ 
tains, or any other vaca¬ 
tion tour. 

We send it with our 
best wishes for your vaca¬ 
tion season; and, when 
you are ready to make 
your purchases, we should 
be glad to give your order 
our best attention. 





















THE YOUNG IDEA 

By PARKER H. FILLMORE, author of “ The Hickory Limb ” 
Illustrated. l 2 mo. Cloth, $ 1.25 net 

The humorous chronicles of a neighborhood. 

True pictures of American child life. 

RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHIES 
OF THE EAST 

By J. M. KENNEDY 8vo. Cloth, $ 1.50 net 

1 / J M. Kennedy has aimed at giving in a single volume a concise history of the religions 
and vhilosODhies which have influenced the thought of the great Eastern nation, special emphasis, of 
cZrsebeTnalaid upon the different religions which have swayed the vast empire of India A feature oj 
the book is a section dealing with the influence of the philosophies of the East upon those of the W est. 

PERPETUA B y dion clayton calthrop 

Author of “ Everybody’s Secret.” 12 mo. Cloth, $ 1.30 net 

4 love story as full of surprises and as much out of the ordinary run of novels as Locke's “Beloved 
Vagabond." In fact, Mr. Calthrop's works contain much of the grace and charm of Mr. Locke s novels. 

PHYLLIS IN MIDDLEWYCH 

By MARGARET WESTRUP 

Author of “ Elizabeth’s Children,” “ The Young O’Briens,” etc. 12 mo. Cloth, $ 1.50 

It is some years since “ Elizabeth's Children" was published and immediately ran through edition 
after edition In her new book the author shows that same sympathetic touch and sure knowledge of the 
real child that stamped “ Elizabeth's Children " as a live book. The domgs and misdoings of Phyllis are 
toll with understanding and with humor. 

By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 

ANNA KARENIN 

Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT 12 mo. Cloth, $ 1.60 net 

The only complete and literal version of the Russian original yet published in English. 

New Edition. Formerly published in two volumes. 

WAR AND PEACE 

Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT 12 mo. Cloth, $ 1.75 net 

New Edition. Formerly published in three volumes. 

i. i it (jus new rendering of Tolstoy Miss Garnett has surpassed herself— The Bookman. 

MY BALKAN TOUR 

By ROY TREVOR, author of “ En Route ” 8vo. Cloth, $ 4.50 net 

An Account of Some Journeyings and Adventures in the Near East , Together with a Descriptive and 
Historical Account of Bosnia and Herzegovina , Dalmatia, Croatia and Montenegro. 

Willi photogravure frontispiece, a map , and upwards of one hundred illustrations from photographs 
taken by the author. 

NEW INFERNO 

A DRAMATIC POEM 

Printed on Hand-made Paper. Illustrations and Cover 
4 to. Cloth, $ 7.00 net. Limited to 100 copies 


THE 

By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 

Special Edition De Luxe. 
Design by Vernon Hill. 


a«-W. J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 

THE CLORY OF CLEMENTINA 

Will be published in August at $ 1.30 net 


JOHN LANE C01PAH¥^^m n west 32° street HEW YORK 









S VMM EH 'READING //g^ 

W The Long Roll w 

A Novel of the War Between the States 

('Ready By MARY JOHNSTON (**«d y 

Today) Author of “To Have and To Hold,” etc. oday) 

Stonewall Jackson is the central figure in this powerful, stirring and absorbing novel, 
the literary event of this si mi centennial year of the War. 

Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. $ 1.40 net. Postpaid $ 1.55 * 




Queed 

By HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 

“Queed is unoriginal and delightful personality that will never 
vanish from the memory.’’ — Boston Transcript. 

With frontispiece. $1.85 net. Postpaid $1.1*8 

The Contessa’s Sister 

By GARDNER TEALL 

“A dainty, dreamy, suubt little tale of Italy. "—Chicago News. 
$1.20 net. Postpaid $1.30 

Robinetta 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
Mary and Jane Findlater and Allan McAulay 

“A piquant, charming love story, quite ideal for spring and sum¬ 
mer reading.” - Watchman. Boston. 

With frontispiece. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20 


People of Popham 

By MARY C. E. WEMYSS 

“One of the most fascinating of studies of English village life, as 
vivid in its way as that of * Cranford.’ Boston Transcript. 

$1.20 net. Postpaid $1 81 

Orphans 

By HELEN DAWES BROWN 

“ Deals with the problems of divorce and its effect upon the chil¬ 
dren of separated families.”- Boston Transcript . 

$1.20 net. Postpaid $1.30 

The End of a Song 

By JEANNETTE MARKS 

“ It is as sweet and fresh and blithe as the song of a bird .n June 
woods.”— -New York Times. 

With fronti piece. $1.15 net. Postpaid $1.20 


The Very Little Person 

By MARY HEATON VORSE 

“All in all ‘ The Vety Little Person ’ is a thing of 
joy from first to last. Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Illustrated $1.00 net. P stjmid $1 OS 


A Melody in Silver 

By KEENE ABBOTT 

The romance of a country doctor and a spinster 
gracefully told. 

7 5 cents net. Postpaid 82 cents 


to. 


The Corner of Harley Street 

Being Some Familiar Correspondence of PETER HARDING, M.D* 

There is nothing upon which the genial Dr. Harding has not something to say that is worth listening 
-London Daiiy Mai . 

$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.86 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
























